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1. It was nearly noon, and Paul still 
hadn't come back. His mother kept 
looking up at the clock, and going to 
look along the path. She was getting 


worried. She was calling anxiously 





when at last he came up the hill. 


2. The old man was whittling a stick. 
Paul watched as his sharp knife cut the 
wood and the white shavings fell to the 
ground. 





3. The lady took some red, shiny 
apples from the basket and gave them to 
the children. Jean's mouth watered. She 
knew the apples would be sweet and 
delicious. 


4. “I would never go into that old 
house,” said Tom. “No one has lived 
there for years. It’s haunted with witches 


and ghosts.” 


pum tie pushed and pulled at his loose 
tooth. Then he felt a sharp twinge of 





pain and tasted blood on the tip of his 


tongue. His tooth was out. 


6. Such a day! He had got a new coat 
in the mail, and his mother had said 
she would make a chocolate cake for 
dinner. It had snowed so much that the 
school bus couldn’t get through, and he 
could play all day. Everything was 

wonderful, and he thought they should 


celebrate. “Can Bob come for dinner 


and we'll pretend it's a party?” he 
asked. 


7. The first day after the accident 
that Lennie could go out he felt rather 
forlorn. He should have felt pleased, but 
all the children were at a school picnic 
and there was no one to talk to. Any- 
way, his mother had said he couldn't 
run or jump or play. 





8. Jim said to his mother, “The town’s 
deserted. I went over to John’s but he’s 
gone to camp. The twins have gone to 
the show. I went down to the play- 
ground, and there's not one person 
there.” 


9. Mother turned her back for just a 
moment and the children vanished. 

“Where did they go?” she wondered. 
“I wanted Jill to peel the potatoes and 
Mary to set the table. They always 
disappear when I have work for them 
to do.” 


10. The crow told the robin 
The robin told the hen 
The hen told the snowbird 
The snowbird told the wren 
The wren told the towhee 
The towhee told the crow, 
Who said, “My goodness gracious 
me! 
I know! I know! I know!” 


WORD PERCEPTION LESSON 1: Using the context to identify words. 
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1. Flavia was the smallest witch in 


Spooky Coven, a cave beneath the hills 


in a dark forest. 


2. Flavia sat on the besom and kicked 
it three times. The broom lifted her up 
off the ground and into the air. 





3. She hung the cauldron over the fire 
and began to stir the brew in the pot. 


4. At the back of the barn he found 
the sleigh, his grandmother's “cutter” 
that she had used to drive to church and 
to visit her friends. 





5. The mouse saw the great white owl 
flying over him and the sharp claws 
reaching down. He gave a cry of pain 
as the long talons sank into his back. 


6. He knew who the man was. It was 
Mr. Linton. Everyone said he was a hermit 
because he lived all alone in his cabin 
in the woods and never spoke to anyone. 


7. “Get busy immediately! You must 
do your work right now!” 


8. The man next door bought a new 
automobile. He said that his old car 
was worn out. 


9. Joe had a new game but he didn’t 
know how to play it. “The instructions 
were on the box,” he said. “I should 
have read them to find out how to play 
it, but I forgot. And Mother threw the 


box out.” 


10. When I was shopping, I rode on an 
escalator. It looked just like stairs, but 
when you got on it, it moved and gave 
you a ride upstairs. When you wanted 
to go down again, you got on another 
escalator. 


11. Martin would sooner fly ina 
helicopter than a plane. The helicopter 
has no wings but its propellers keep it 
aloft. It can fly close to the earth. It goes 
straight up when it takes off and comes 
straight down when it lands. 


12. Jane's grandmother is an invalid. 
She has been sick for many years. 


Put a circle around the words that tell what the underlined word means. 


He went to the aquarium, took out 
the fish, and began to clean the glass tank. 


The rotating top went around and 
around in a circle. 


We decided to see the grocer 


because he was the man who had all 


kinds of food to sell. 


His dad gave him a new task as 
there was always work to be done. 


She went into the poultry yard where 
the chickens and turkeys were kept. 


The TV announcer said, “Boys and 
girls, here is your narrator, the man 
who will tell you stories.” 


WORD PERCEPTION LESSON 2: Using the context to identify words. 


DIRECTIONS: Use paragraphs 1-12 in the lesson. Haye the pupils complete the rest of the page independently. 
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Below you will find parts of several different stories. (The parts here will 
not tell you what happened in the story, but they should tell you how someone 
in the story might feel.) Read each one and then write three words that tell 
how you think someone in the story might feel. 


1. It was really and truly dark. The 
tall trees were dark. The woods were 
dark and scary. 

“Crack!” a branch broke in the 


woods. It was as loud as a pistol shot. 


2. The warm light shone on Mother's 
hair as she moved about from cupboard 
to table, setting the cloth with spoons 
and forks and plates, and with honey 
and butter and jam. The tea-kettle sang 
on top of the stove, and Blackie the cat, 
with a saucer of cream nearby, sang on 
her cushion beside the stove. 








3. Ricky snatched Black Cat up and 
brushed the snow from his fur. No 
broken bones. He looked thin but he 
was safe. Black Cat started to purr and 
rubbed his cold face against Ricky’s 
cheek. 











4. He lay flat on his back on the 
grass and ran his tongue around his 
mouth. A tooth at the left side was 
getting really loose. He wiggled it back 
and forth. About four days, he thought. 
“L wonder what I'll wish for this time,” 


he said. 








USE AFTER READING ‘‘WATCH OUT, JONATHAN!’’ 


5. When Martin woke up, he saw his 
window ledge heaped with snow, and 
the gray fields outside covered high and 
frosted white. He let out a whoop, and 
pulling on his clothes as he went, raced 
downstairs to tell the glad news. 











6. As he rode back along the trail, a 
change came over the sky. It darkened 
and lowered. The snowflakes were 
flying so fast it was hard to see. He put 
his coat collar up about his ears. The 
wind whined angrily; the snow stung 
his face. 








7. The swamp was strange and dark 
and still — black trees twisted up 
horribly over their heads, the dark 
water was green with slime, and no 
birds sang. The horse’s feet slithered 
along the faint path that led them ever 
deeper into the forest. 








8. The nicest summer days of all were 
the ones when we packed a lunch 
and went off to the creek that wound 
under the bridge on the edge of town. 
We always took the same lunch and we 
ate our sandwiches through the quiet 
afternoons while we pretended to fish. 








DIRECTIONS: See pupils’ directions. Discuss the exercise after it has been completed. 


Write the words in these lists under the correct headings below. 


shoes teacher 
swallow shawl 
squirrel grocer 
plums firechief 
dragon crackers 
friend glasses 


Things you can wear 








stockings 


skunk 
bread 
spaghetti 
thrush 


queen 


preacher 
bracelet 
crow 
grizzly 
slippers 
shrimp 








Words for people 














Birds 














Animals 





squash 
skates 
chipmunk 
principal 
sheep 


trousers 
































Things you can eat 
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USE AFTER WORD PERCEPTION LESSON 23. 


DIRECTIONS: The pupils classify the words at the top according to the categories given. Tell the pupils 


that there are more lines than words. 












Cheetah 


Lives in Africa and Asia; 
fastest land animal on earth; 
can run 60 miles an hour; 

7 feet long, tail to nose; 
about 4 feet high; 

legs long, like a dog’s; 

black spots cover yellow body; 
can be tamed — purrs when 


happy. 





Llama 
























A South American camel; 
5 feet tall at shoulders; 
long-haired; color — can be 
brown, white, or black; 

if loaded too heavily, 

lies down, will not budge; 
spits foul saliva at master; 
never forgets ill-treatment. 


















Caribou 



















French-Canadian name; 
North American wild 
reindeer; color — brown, 


fe ty, “ye j Mitr, Ce Ke 

white throat; varies from Nae foie 
. wee 4 ay iy 

200 to 700 pounds; once pis lower) of 









The antelope of the Arctic; 
resembles both ox and sheep; 
4 feet high, 8 feet long; 

short legs — travels fast; 
shaggy, dark hair falls to feet; 
wool under hair for warmth; 
musk-like odor when excited; 
being hunted to extinction. 









lived in herds of millions — ‘Y 
now vanishing; source of 
life to Eskimo — food, 
clothing, shelter, tools. 



























Wolverine Snowy Owl 


Disappearing — being banded; 
Wa about 400 now living; 

oe Ne ; 
~ ef migrates — Arctic to Alberta; 
53 ““* warm, thick, whitish feathers; 













Belongs to weasel family; 
about 3 feet in length; 
light streaks in dark fur; 
likes cold climates; 

lives in underground den; 
__ hight hunter, steals from traps; 
can kill caribou if desperate; 
disappearing — ruthlessly 
hunted. 














keen eyes spot rodents; 
swallows food whole; 

ejects tough parts as pellets; 
’_:~ pellets lead hunters to nest. 











Zebra 


Roams in herds in Africa; 
only striped horse in world; 
body white — stripes dark; 
blends with grass for safety; 
can run 40 miles an hour; 
loves to roll in mud; 

too wild to train easily; 
disappearing — because of 
disease, being hunted. 





Swan Hills Grizzly Bear 


About 400 now living; ss 
hidden in Alberta’s Swan Hills; Age 
fur is grizzled (silver-tipped); 
powerful, huge, lumbering; 
one stroke of paw is deadly — 
can kill a buffalo; 

fierce fighter when attacked; 
mischievous with friends. 








USE BEFORE READING ‘‘THE DREAM.’’ 5 
DIRECTIONS: Have the pupils study the pictures and the information. Then have them answer the questions. 


Yak Waterbuck 


Wild ox of Asia; Ye N Large South African antelope, 
beast of burden in Tibet; hs reddish color when born — 
six feet high at shoulders; | == KL“ > turns dark gray and black; 


long, dark hair reaches ground; | @& Ba bull has curving horns; 
defends self with horns; | We. 22 gy ye noted for speed and grace; 
grunts when carrying loads: | 7a 2] ~~, lives on grassy flats; 

is milked, ridden, driven; |Z LAG chews cud as cows do; 

tail sold as fly-swatter. A f {—---- = - enters water to escape enemy. 


— 





Answer these questions: 
1. Which animal can run the fastest? 


How fast can it run? 





2. Which animal can kill a buffalo with one blow? 





3. Which animal is a kind of antelope? 
Where does it live? 








How does it escape from its enemies? 


4. Which animal lives in South America? 


What dreadful thing does it do? 
What do you think the people use it for? 











5. Which animal is like a big weasel? 
Where does it live? 


Why is it disappearing? 














6. Which animal has a French Canadian name? 
What does the name mean? 
Who hunts it? 
What do they use it for? 











7. Which animal lives in Tibet? 


What does “beast of burden” mean? 








What amusing thing did you read about this animal? 











Look again at the picture of the elephant on page 14 of Flying Free. Here is 
the story of this elephant and how she got her socks! 


V.1I.P. from Thailand 


Nobody had ever considered bring- 
ing an elephant to live in Alberta. 
Everybody knows that elephants can’t 
live in cold climates. Everybody knows 
—except Al Oeming, founder of the 
Alberta Game Farm. 

Al found Packer in a teak forest in 
Thailand. Packer’s mother was a work 
elephant, and Al thought the six-month- 
old baby would have an easier life in 
Alberta. He arranged to have Packer fly 
to Edmonton. 

Packer didn’t complain too much on 
the trip until she was being unloaded at 
the airport in Edmonton. She was used 
to men and animals and everyday sounds. 
But one of the photographers who had 
gathered to welcome her took a picture 
just as Packer started down the ramp. A 
camera that went off with a flash was 
something new. She fanned out her ears, 
raised her trunk, and let out a shrill 
scream. She refused to move her three- 
hundred-pound body one more inch 
into this strange country. 

There she stood looking suspiciously 
through her long, stringy lashes at the 
crowd waiting to see her. Her black, 
wiry baby hair seemed to stand up 
against her rough gray hide. She wasn't 
going to trust that crowd. 

Al Oeming quickly waved the crowd 
back. He began to talk to Packer gently, 
like a mother. He patted her rough hide. 
Slowly, her ears relaxed and her trunk 
became soft and searching. She let Al 
lean against her. Then gradually she let 


USE AFTER READING ‘‘THE DREAM.”’ 


him persuade her to walk down the 
ramp and into the waiting truck. 

She was uneasy during the twenty- 
mile ride to the Game Farm. She 
trumpeted, sounding like a bawling 
calf, and would not settle down. Both 
Packer and Al breathed a sigh of relief 
when they reached the farm. 

Packer's relief did not last long. As 
soon as she stepped out of the truck, the 
other inhabitants of the Game Farm 
came to welcome her. Some of them 
frightened her. She fanned out her ears 
when she passed the squawking peacock 
and the zebras and the gophers that 
ran everywhere. As for the camel, 
Packer just let out a shrill cry and 
rushed with Al toward the barn and 
safety. 

Al, and Vere, the most trusted keeper 
at the farm, prepared to feed Packer. 
They gave her a formula in a great big 
bottle with a nipple. The formula was 
a mixture of milk, rice, bananas, and 
raisins, all mashed together. When she 
had finished her bottle she was so 
exhausted that she lowered her hind 
quarters and flopped to her side on the 
straw. Then she put her trunk in her 
mouth, sucked it as a baby sucks her 
thumb, and went fast asleep. 

The next day and every day that 
summer, Vere took Packer on a daily 
walk around the farm. At first Packer 
was terrified and trumpeted at every 
animal they passed. Before long she 


began to feel at home. Like everyone 





DIRECTIONS: Allow the pupils to read this delightful account of Packer just for fun! Tell them that this is a 


true account of how Packer came to the Game Farm. 


else on the farm, she enjoyed the friend- 
liness of a burro leaning against a camel, 
or a goat cropping grass beside a fawn, 
or a baby badger playing tag with a 
black bear cub. In fact, she became so 
much at home that Vere had to watch 
her. Her trunk picked up anything that 
was loose whether it was the chrome 
cap on the gas tank of the farm truck or 
an oily stone on the road. She loved to 
play tag with herself by throwing a 
stick into the air to see whether she 
could catch it, 

As the weeks passed and the fall chill 
_came into the air, Al and Vere began to feel 
pretty pleased with their experiment. 
Packer didn’t seem to mind taking her 
walk even when the air was crisp and 
frosty. However, they soon discovered 
one problem they hadn't counted on. 

One Saturday they woke to find the 
ground covered with snow. Packer took 
only a few steps in this strange white 
substance and then she stopped short 
and began lifting her feet up and down. 
She looked puzzled, and then she began 
to whimper in her elephant way. She 
looked so forlorn that Vere led her back 
to the barn. It was obvious that the snow 
hurt her feet. 

Al and Vere didn’t know what to do. 
Finally, Al had an idea. He rushed to 


town and ordered four round leather 
shoes, lined with felt. He put them on 
Packer's feet and tied them snugly 
around her legs. 

Packer took a short walk in the 
snow. Then she stopped and began 
lifting her feet again, whimpering with 
pain. Al returned her to the barn. The 
shoes didn’t keep out the cold. 

Then Al noticed Marie, the cook, 
knitting heavy winter socks. Why not? 
Why not knit socks for Packer? After 
all, people wear socks to keep warm. 

Al went to town again. This time 
he returned with the biggest knitting 
needles and the heaviest yarn he could 
find. Marie set to work and soon had 
knitted four elephant-sized socks. 

Packer objected a little to having 
the socks and overshoes fitted, but Al 
and Vere managed to get a pair on 
each of her feet. 

At last, she was ready. Al and Vere 
led her out of the barn and into the 
snow. She shuffled and grumbled for 
a while. Then she raised her trunk, let 
out a squeal, and did a funny, shuffling 
dance in the snow. 

Al laughed. Vere laughed. And if 
elephants can laugh, Packer laughed. 
Then the three of them triumphantly 


set out on a walk around the farm. 


—MARJORIE MORGAN 








1 Joey Martin was 
(a) an Indian boy (b) an Eskimo boy (c) an English boy 


2. His father was 
(a) a trapper (b) a fisherman (fea guide 


3. The story took place in 
(ee the spring (b) the fall (c) the winter 


4. When Joey called in the geese, he felt 
(a) happy (b) proud (c) strange (d) frightened 


5. Joey wore rubber boots because 


a) it had started to snow. 
(b) he had to wade into the river. 
(c) the roads were wet and muddy. 


6. Who plucked the geese that the hunters shot? 
(a) the guides (b) the women (c) the hunters 


7. Joey couldn't have the knife because 


(a) he had no money to spend. 
(b) his father didn’t want him to have it. 
(c) the factor closed the store. 


8. The hunters were wet because 


(a) they fell into the river. 
(b) it rained heavily. 


Rc) the river water splashed into the canoe. 


9. Joey was given a dollar because 
a) he called in the geese. 
(a) g 
(b) he pulled the canoe up on the shore. 


(ciehe carried a hunter’s pack to the house. 


— 
© 


. Joey will spend his dollar 
(a) to buy a new knife. 
(b) to help to get food for his family. 
(c) to buy shotgun shells. 





USE AFTER LISTENING LESSON 5. 
DIRECTIONS: Read each question with the possible endings to the pupils. Have the best ending underlined. 
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1. There was so much noise on the 
playground that Karl couldn't think. He 


was used to the silence of his own room. 





2. The house the children lived in was 
really very new, but they liked to 
pretend it was an ancient home with 
lots of secret doors. 


3. The furniture in this room is modern, 


but Great-Grandma’s is old-fashioned. 


4. Bob stopped his reading at the end 
of the first page, but Jim continued until 
he finished the chapter. 


5. My watch is just a cheap one, but 
Judy’s is very expensive. 


1. Ona fine day the lake is so trans- 





parent that we can see the stones resting 





on the bottom. On a stormy day the 
water is so muddy that it looks like soup. 


2. The thin man ate small meals and 
ate slowly. The fat man was a glutton 





who gobbled everything on the table and 


looked for more. 


3. Painters sometimes try to copy a 
picture by a great artist. The copy is 
never as good as the original. 


4. The old house was being dismantled. 
The trucks were taking everything away. 
Soon it would look as though it had 


never been furnished. 


6. The hunters had always treated the 


dogs with great kindness. The animals 
couldn’t understand the brutal way their 
new master used them. 


7. Mary was sure we would get to 
school on time, but I was doubtful. 


8. Most of the problems are quite 
simple, but that one is complicated. 


9. The boys nearly always agreed 
with Tom, but today Jim contradicted 
him. 


10. The neighbors were very different. 
One family lived plainly; the other lived 


in luxury. 


5. In the olden days clothing was 
made by hand; now most of it is 
manufactured. 


6. Christmas morning can be bedlam 
with all the shouting, laughing, and and 
unwrapping of parcels. Mother keeps it 
peaceful by making us sit down, take 
turns, and put the paper in a box. 


7. The person who sees the bright 
side of things is optimistic. The one 
who feels that most things turn out badly 
is pessimistic. 


8. The father of Patchy, the little calf, 


was pure black and his mother was pure 
white. Patchy had some color from each 


of them, so he was a brindled calf. 


WORD PERCEPTION LESSON 3: Using the context to identify words. 


DIRECTIONS: Use the top part of the page in the lesson. Have the pupils complete the rest of the page in- 
dependently. Have them read each paragraph, note the underlined word, then circle the bafegte hE that is 


(are) opposite in meaning to the underlined word. 


_ ie 








Read the paragraphs below. Think about the missing parts and then finish 
the paragraphs by filling in the blanks. 


1. Dorothea hid in the tool shed and | 


in the wheelbarrow. It wasn’t very 





Dorothea liked poems. She was reading 


her favorite: 


comfortable hiding in places like that, 
especially in the wheelbarrow. Hiding in 
the wheelbarrow and the tool shed made 
her think about someone in her story 
book who had hidden there. He wasn’t 
hiding from his brothers and sisters. And 
he wasn't hiding because he wanted to 
dream. Oh, no! It wasn’t that at all. He 
was hiding from Mr. MacGregor. You 
see, he had gone into Mr. MacGregor’ s 
garden and eaten his cabbages and his 
peas and his lettuce. And when Mr. 
MacGregor heard him he started after 
him. The wheelbarrow wasn’t a very 
good hiding place but it was the best to 
be found, and it saved him from Mr. 
MacGregor. 

So Dorothea curled up in the wheel- 


barrow and pretended to be 
hiding from Mr. MacGregor. 
And she pretended to be very frightened 
because Mr. MacGregor had been 


when he'd seen his 














cabbage patch and if he caught her he 


would 





“But he won't, really,” giggled Dorothea. 





“He ll know I’m not 





because I don’t have long white 


and a little fluffy at 








2. One day Dorothea hid under her 
dad’s big desk. She had a new book to 


read and she didn’t want to be 


. It was a book of poems, and 





USE AFTER READING ‘‘DOROTHEA.”’ 


her! “Here she is!” called 


A Good Play 


We built a ship upon the stairs 
All made of the back-bedroom chairs, 
And filled it full of sofa pillows 


To go a-sailing on the billows. 


We took a saw and several nails, 
And water in the nursery pails; 

And Tom said, ‘‘Let us also take 

An apple and a slice of cake’’;— 
Which was enough for Tom and me 
To go a-sailing on, till tea. 


We sailed along for days and days, 

And had the very best of plays; 

But Tom fell out and hurt his knee, 

So there was no one left but me. 
—ROBERT:LOUIS STEVENSON 


And then they 








. ‘Come on, 





the fort 


Dorothea. We're going to play Indians. 
We have to make a fort!” 


“I know what to do,” said Dorothea. 


“T got an idea from my book. We'll make 





» 





book they used chairs, but 


“Is that what you read?” asked He 


others. 


“Not exactly,” said Dorothea. “In the - 
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DIRECTIONS: After the page has been completed, have one or two pupils read the page as they completed it. 
Have other pupils compare the pages read with their versions. 
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Read the following sentences. Say the underlined word softly to yourself. 
Then read the words under the sentence. Circle the one that has the same 


1. Don drove the car to town. 


COW pot SO 


2. Can you check your own work? 


pet Pete the 


3. Nancy is quite sure that she is right. 

slid right in 
4. “What have you done, you naughty 
girl?” 


cone pump hu ge 


5. The Little Red Hen will grind the 


wheat. 


drift 


climb in 
6. The blossoms on the plum tree are 
beautiful. 

hug 


tune rule 


7. John and Joe put the birdhouse in a 


new place. 


spat cake am 


8. Can't you wash your face? 


clock ask ate 


9. We must not break the rules. 


huge drum fool 
10. Those wooden shoes are called 
clogs. 

of oh some 


USE AFTER WORD PERCEPTION LESSON 25. 





vowel sound as that in the underlined word. Remember that different letters 
often represent the same vowel sound. 


11. Zeke is an uncommon name. 


pet we were 


12. My dad will a all those pieces 


of wire together. 





it twine tight 
13. Lused a whole roll of paper. 

whole stop on 
14. What a huge man! 

hug none tube 
15. Do you know any other stories? 

moth mud both 
16. The lamp has a bright shade. 

band lake lay 
17. Jane had to mind the baby. 

mix in time 
18. Put the flowers on the table. 

bull budge tule 
19. Swish, swish went the branch 
against the window. 

swipe dip noise ~ 


20. Jim was a great help to his father. 


eye they get 


DIRECTIONS: Discuss the directions with the pupils. Remind them that they should think of sounds, not 


letters. Check the page orally with the pupils. 





Read each question. Find the answers in the story ‘‘David’s Exciting Day.”’ 


1. The boys were afraid that a blizzard would spoil the carnival. It was the wind 
that made them think there would be a blizzard. Find four words that the 
author uses to help you feel the wind. 








What else makes you think that the wind had been very strong? 




















2. Dave was not very gay as he skated back alone. Read page 30 again. Find 
four things that made him feel unhappy. 























3. Dave had to flag down the train. There was nothing else to do. On page 32, 
find four things that told Dave there wasn’t a moment to waste. 

















4. Describe how Dave looked when he climbed aboard the train. Betore you . 
begin, read over pages 33, 34, and 35. This should help you to picture how 


he looked. 
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USE AFTER READING ‘‘DAVID’S EXCITING DAY.’’ 13 
DIRECTIONS: See pupils’ directions. Have the pupils use their books to find the answers. 
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Read each of the paragraphs. Then, on the lines, write a sentence that tells 


the main idea of the paragraph. 


1. But when lunch was over, his birth- 
day stopped being any fun. There was 
nobody to play with and nothing to do. 
He called Blackie, but she just patted the 
mouse around a little bit and then ran 
away home through the hedge. Mother 
offered to play marbles with him, but 
they only had the four alleys and neither 
of them really knew how. He walked 
across the road to give some peanuts to 
the squirrel, only the squirrel wasn’t 
there. He saw Mrs. Mann and Mrs. 
Button drive away in Mrs. Button’s little 
car. They both waved to him. He waved 
back and wished he could go with them 


just for something to do. 








2. As Martin was searching for his 
sled in the back corner under the broken 
harrow and some fence poles, he saw the 
sleigh, Grandmother's “cutter,” in which 
she had once travelled far across the 
frozen miles of prairie to church or to 
a‘social” at a friend’s house on a winter’ s 
evening. The outside was red and gold, 
and there were bells fastened at each 
corner. The inside was brown, and the 
seat was padded with leather. There 
was a leather cover that fitted over and 
buttoned snugly on the sides to keep the 
legs warm. And under the cover was 
the harness. For of course this kind of 
sleigh needed a horse to pull it. It was 
truly a most wonderful sleigh! 








USE AFTER READING ‘‘MARVELLOUS MARTIN.’’ 


3. The mermaid took the old fisherman 
by the hand, and they slipped down, 
down, down, to the cool, dark caverns 
of the sea. They floated through the 
fields of blazing bright ocean plants, and 
over islands of brilliant coral, and the 
shadow that passed above them was 
surely a giant whale. Under the icecaps 
of the polar seas, through the frosty 
Atlantic, around Good Hope, into the 
mysterious Indian Ocean, under the 
rough waters of the Horn. All over 
the sea world, floating along faster than 
the fishes, yet as gently as a ripple 
in the tide, and the fisherman saw all the 
wonders of the sea. 








4. Snowy Owl’s great eyes watched 
everything. His round head, set deep in 
the soft, white feathers, moved puppet- 
like. Now to the left, now to the right. 
The dark slits of his pupils suddenly 
expanded as the owl focussed on a clump 
of willows in the distance. Something 
had moved there, something white against 
the darkness of the willows. The owl 
rose, his great barred wings as soft and 
silent as a Nova Scotia fog. For a moment 
he hovered over the willow clump, then, 
talons spread, he dropped. The willow 
ptarmigan that had dared to venture 
forth in search of food had provided © 


dinner for the Arctic owl. 








DIRECTIONS: Remind the pupils that sometimes a main idea is stated in the paragraph; but sometimes they 
will have to decide on their own what the main idea is, and write it in their own words. 








1. The warriors watched and waited 4. On that island, far to the north of 
as the tall shaman walked back and Scotland, the people watched for the 
forth before the campfire. He stopped | selkies. The selkies were the seals that 
and began to speak. All eyes were on | sunned themselves on the shore each 
the medicine man, and everyone listened spring. 


to hear what he had decided. 





5. John’s mother noticed that he always 


2. Brant spent hours watching the copied what his friends did. “You must 


chameleon. “I'd like to get another lizard Sie eer: i 1 
so there'd be two to look at,” he ae imitating other people,” she told 


im. 
remarked. 


3. A favorite treat for the three little | 6. “We will sail at break of day,” said 
girls was a visit to a puppet show. Their the old sea captain. And he was as good 
eyes would sparkle as the marionettes as his word. At dawn, they moved 
danced on their strings. slowly away from the shore. 


Read the paragraph and think about the meanings of the underlined words. 
Then look at the meanings of the words below and underline the correct 
meaning of the word. 





After a while the boy went into the shed where all the tools were — the wrenches 
for twisting the bolts on the tractor, and the scythe for cutting the hay, and the 
tins full of bolts, and the old hatchet. The boy picked up the hatchet, felt the edge 
with his thumb, and sharpened it a little more on the grindstone so that it was 
sharp enough to cut a piece of string. 








shed — to let fall; scythe — a sharp, curved knife with a 
— to throw off: long handle; 
— a building used for storing. — a lawn mower. 
| : ae hatchet — to come out of an egg; 
wrenches — pulls with a twisting a ee 
anand — an opening in a ship; 
motion; 
— a small axe. 
— hurts an arm or back; 
— tools to hold and turn grindstone — something used to crush 
things. things; 
—a rough stone used to 
bolts — strong pins made of metal; sharpen things; 
— locks for doors; —a stone used to polish 
— runs away. things. 


RE a aa 


WORD PERCEPTION LESSON 4: Using the context to identify words. 15 
DIRECTIONS: Use the top part of the page in the lesson. Have the pupils complete the rest of the page 
_ independently. 


For every word in the left-hand column of each section, there is one in the 
right-hand column of that section which rhymes with it. Remember that 
rhyming words sound alike, but are not necessarily spelled alike. Find 
pairs of words that rhyme and write them on the lines. 





1. Me 3. 
crowd cook bough mend bought head 
look pour good _— flour slow toe 
touch _ pains friend —_ tooth bed piece 
reins cloud flower cow sleigh might 
pie much youth _—_ flood peeiiecce caught 
door sky bud would height way 

















































































































16 USE AFTER WORD PERCEPTION LESSON 28. 


DIRECTIONS: Discuss the directions with the pupils. Be sure they understand that they are to write each 
pair of rhyming words on the lines below. 





Emily Carr 


Emily Carr was born in 1871 in 
Victoria, B.C., and is one of Canada’s 
most famous painters. People all over 
the world admire her paintings of the 
gigantic trees and the strange totem poles 
of British Columbia. 

When Emily was just a small girl, 
she knew she wanted to be a painter. 
She was forever sketching—on old paper 
bags, on schoolbooks, even on her finger 
nails. She also enjoyed riding through 
the woods on her pony, studying the 
trees and the animals. She did this even 
though her parents and her five sisters 
thought that she was not behaving like 
a proper young lady. 

After her parents died, Emily didn’t 
get along well with her sisters. She still 
wanted to be an artist and didn’t like 
doing the things her sisters did. Although 
she was only fifteen, she persuaded her 
guardian to send her to San Francisco 
to study art for four years. Money was 
scarce, but Emily didn’t mind being 
poor. 

When she returned to Victoria, she 
fixed up an old barn as a studio where 
she painted and taught art to children. 

She also explored the coast of 
Vancouver Island. She fell in love 
with the cool, dark forests and the 
wonderfully-carved totem poles. She 
was determined to study and learn to 
paint the trees and totems in a way that 
would express her feeling for them. 

She saved her money, hiding it in a 
pair of old shoes. When she had enough, 
she went to Europe. There she learned 
a great deal, but she was desperately 


USE BEFORE READING ‘‘EMILY CARR.’’ 


unhappy. She hated crowded cities and 
became very ill. So she returned to 
Victoria, ill and penniless. 

Then the difficult years began. The 
art critics of British Columbia laughed 
at her paintings. She could not find 
pupils. She had to make a living by 
raising sheep-dogs, and by running a 
boarding-house. 

For fifteen years, she didn’t paint a 
picture. Her old paintings were stacked 
in a room, gathering dust. 

Then, in 1927, her fortune changed. 
The Director of the National Gallery of 
Canada heard about her work and called 
on Emily to see it. Emily was almost 
too nervous to show it to him. But he 
was excited when he saw her paintings 
and invited her to bring them to Ottawa. 

This was the beginning of a new life 
for Emily. In Ottawa, she met painters 
who helped and encouraged her. She 
began to sell her work and could afford 
to give up the boarding-house. 

For the next twenty years she was a 
familiar figure in the Indian villages along 
the coast of Vancouver Island. She 
painted and painted, making up for the 
years when she didn’t work. When she 
was ill or too tired to travel and paint, 


she wrote about her life. The Book of 


Small is about her childhood. Klee Wyck 


is about her life as a painter and friend 
of the Indians. 

Emily died in 1945, but her fame has 
grown. It is almost impossible now to 
buy one of the paintings that people once 
laughed at. You can see these paintings 
in many art galleries in Canada. 





17 


Read each paragraph and write your answers in the blanks. 


Emily Carr was a great Canadian artist. Study her pictures in Flying Free. 


Which one is your favorite? 


What did Emily Carr like to paint? 














Some people do other things very well. They might write books. Think of 
your favorite book. What is it? 








Who wrote it? 
Do you know any other books by this author? . If you do, write 
the titles in your notebook. 











Some people are great singers. Write the names of two singers that you like 
to hear. 








Some people are very good athletes. Write the names of two people who are 
famous athletes. Write the name of the game each plays. 














Some people are famous because they can tell stories and do silly things that 
make people laugh. We call them comedians. Name your two favorite comedians. 














There are talented people in your classroom. Beside each word below, write the 
name of the person in your class who you think is the best: 





artist singer 


GUTS eet Re eS athlete __ 





Write a paragraph about one of the authors, singers, or athletes that you 
mentioned. Choose the one you know the most about. Tell, also, why you 
like him the best. 





18 USE AFTER READING ‘‘EMILY CARR.’’ 
DIRECTIONS: See pupils’ directions. Allow the pupils to use the library resources if necessary. 
Special Exercise: Have the pupils write the paragraph in their exercise books. 


» 


Read the paragraphs. On the lines below the paragraph, write the root 
words of the words that are underlined in the paragraph. 


The policeman stuffed the paper bag into the bulging pocket of his uniform. 
Then he and the boy picked up the fallen bicycle. Slowly they walked toward the 
town. Now, instead of dreaming of shiny cars, the policeman was thinking how nice 
it would be if only he were riding his bicycle instead of wheeling it. Perhaps he 
had been a bit hasty in arresting this boy. But Mrs. Moffatt had complained about 


her cream buns mysteriously disappearing from her shop. 





























The King and Queen were in the Royal Gardens, which were known for their 
beauty all over the Blue Isles. On this day an exceptionally large number of people 
roamed the many paths looking at the rare plants. When Semantha dashed along 





one of the royal drives with a dragon lumbering behind, the commotion attracted 
a huge crowd. 

She came upon the King examining a flower under a magnifying glass. 

The King was startled. 

“Stop!” he cried. 

And the dragon sat down in a beautifully cultivated patch of roses. 



































USE AFTER WORD PERCEPTION LESSON 60. 
DIRECTIONS: Check the page with the pupils after it has been completed. 
Special Exercise: The pupils follow the same directions as in the first part of the page. 


19 
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Adelaide Leitch, the author of the story ‘‘Doctor Dan,’’ used many words 
instead of ‘‘said’’ to show how the boys felt and sounded when they said 
something. On this page there are sentences taken from the story, and a list 
of words. Read each sentence, think how the speaker felt, and then choose 
the best word to write in the space. 


yelled ordered apologized sang out answered 
raged hallooed bragged muttered asked 
cried told sang allowed replied 


1. “Look OUT"” Jigger 





DeVYou .:.. you stupid!” he 























BeAW BIOGEN ah e.t 4. , Danny 

4. “What were you wool-gathering about?” Jigger. 
5. “Just watching the steamer go out,” Danny. 
6. “Hey, Danny!” he _____. “Keep your eye peeled for Tom Malley’s dory!” 
7. “We'll just have to look at the trap,” he to Danny's puzzled look. 
8. Jigger looked in the net. “Just a few in it,” he to himself. 
9. “There's what I’m named for!” he to Danny. 


10. “Ohhhhh we'll rant and we'll roar like true Newfoundlers!” Jigger 
happily. 


11. “Stay here!” he 








| eA ‘Jigger!” he 





Hemaiiepetr mrs )|ioger sa.) j/ipper nt 2s _ the echoes. 





14. “Be careful!” Jigger 








15. “Grabbed it as I slipped,” Jigger him. 


USE AFTER READING ‘‘DOCTOR DAN.”’ 


DIRECTIONS: Have the pupils complete the page without referring to their readers. To check the page, 
have pupils read each line in the way indicated by the verb. 


- 
-. 





Read the paragraphs. Draw a line under each two-syllable word. Then write 
the words you underlined on the lines below. Put a circle around the letters 
that represent the vowel sounds you hear. 


1. It was dark and quiet. The sun was hidden by the low branches of the tall fir 
trees, and the path was narrow between the bushes. There was no sound 
except the rustling and twittering of little birds. He walked on, and suddenly, 
in front of him, there was the Winter Pond, green and still under the willow trees, 






































2. He sat down on the grassy bank by the edge of the water, and because he was 
tired, and a little afraid, he closed his eyes to keep in the tears. The shadows 
grew longer and darker, and on the branches above his head, the pillerponks 
appeared, black, shiny, and full of spikes, with many legs and little black feet. 
They watched silently with beady eyes until he fell asleep. 



























































Remember that a syllable is a part of a word in which you hear one vowel 
sound. How many syllables are there in these words? Write the numeral 
beside each. 





aliteneny: | | ae GUCSTIOH sgh | ceaunaiie romantic 
cellophane ee tornado ne Were La relationship 
kr livet ee comes ul thoughtless Vie eee permanent 
hospital SE ee serious rte sae maintain 
USE AFTER WORD PERCEPTION LESSON 29. 21 


DIRECTIONS: Discuss the directions with the pupils. Remind them to circle only the vowel letters that 
represent a sound. 

Special Exercise: Allow these pupils to do the exercise independently. Tell them to say each word softly to 
themselves. 


In the following sentences, underline each of the two-syllable words. Say 
each of these words softly to yourself. Decide if the accent is on the first or 
second syllable, and write each word in the correct column. 


1. He put his nickel under his pillow. 
2. Pretend that you are twenty years old. 
3. The clock began to strike, and he ew that it was only twelve o'clock. 


How many children will you invite? 


What is the number of his ofhice? 


Oye be kereete 


John made a mistake. He tried to escape, but the police observed him. 
7. Mary would not admit that she put the book between the shelves. 


8. Look under the wagon for the ribbon. 


words with the words with the 
accent on the . accent on the 
first syllable second syllable 



















































































22 USE AFTER WORD PERCEPTION LESSON 30. 
DIRECTIONS: Discuss the directions with the pupils. 





Read the sentences and answer the questions. 


lh, 


When Father told the children that he had sold Hirschvogel, August “sobbed as 
though his heart would burst.” Have you ever felt that way? When? 











Tell why you felt this way. 











When the men came to take the stove away, August “fought like a demon and 
struck out left and right.” Have you ever acted like that? When? 




















Why? 











When August woke up in the train, he felt “hungry and cold.” Have you ever 
felt that way? When? 














When someone turned the handle to open the door of the stove, August's 
“heart stood still.” What does that mean? 








Have you ever felt that way? When? 














Why? 





















































5. When August crawled out of the stove, he was “trembling.” What does that . 
mean? 
Have you ever felt that way? When? 
Why? 
USE AFTER READING ‘‘THE NUREMBERG STOVE.”’ 23 


DIRECTIONS: In small groups, have pupils read their answers orally to the other members of the group. 


Special Exercise: Note that, as questions 4 and 5 are more difficult, they have been marked as a special 
exercise. 


Mr. Grimes 


The sun was hot where Jerry sat, but the water was cool. He wiggled his toes 
idly in the creek and watched Sniffy, his pet rabbit, nibble busily at the dandelion 
leaves on the crest of the bank. Then there was a little rustle, and Jerry turned to 
see old Mr. Grimes push through the elderberry bushes on the other side of the 
creek. Mr. Grimes’ face was red and hot, and the sun glinted off the shotgun he 
carried under his arm. He pushed back his ragged straw hat and looked across 


the creek. 


A 

“Hey, you! Ain't that a rabbit, there?” 
he growled. And when he growled, his 
wrinkles twisted into tight, lumpy knots. 

“Yes,” said Jerry in flat little voice. 
“He’s mine. He’s my pet.” 

“Yeah!” grunted Mr. Grimes, “fat and 
greedy from eatin’ his head off, ain't he? 
He eat lettuce?” 

Mr. Grimes was smiling grimly, and his 
blue eyes glinted like chips of ice. Jerry 
stopped wiggling his toes and stared 
down at the pebbles in the bottom of the 
creek without saying a word in reply. 

“Looks like he’s the one bin chewin’ 
the heads off my lettuce last night,” 
snarled Mr. Grimes. 

Jerry caught his breath. 

“Rabbits is pests,” Mr. Grimes went 
on, “and you'd better watch he don't 
get to my side of the creek agin or I'll 
be havin’ rabbit stew.” 

Jerry felt a hard lump in his throat 
as Mr. Grimes twitched his shotgun. 
Jerry jumped up without a word, tucked 
Sniffy under his arm and hurried up the 
hill without looking back. 


B 

“Hi! Jerry! Don’t tell me that’s a 
rabbit, there!” he chuckled. And when 
he chuckled his wrinkles folded into a 
broad, jolly grin. 

“Tt sure is,” said Jerry cheerfully. 

“Yeah,” drawled Mr. Grimes, “fattest, 
sleekest rabbit in ten counties, ain’t he? 
I wonder now, does he like lettuce?” 

Mr. Grimes was smiling broadly, and 
his blue eyes twinkled like friendly stars. 
Jerry stopped wiggling his toes and 
looked right into Mr. Grimes’ eyes. 

“Gee, Mr. Grimes! Did Sniffy get 
into your garden last night?” 

“IT kinda think he did, Jerry,” Mr. 
Grimes said quietly, “and ate the heads 
off a whole row of lettuce.” 

Jerry caught his breath. 

“Rabbits is smart,’ Mr. Grimes went 
on, “and you'd better drive some stakes 
into the ground all around his runway. 
That'll keep him out of mischief.” 

Jerry jumped up and said, “T'll come 
over and set out a new row of lettuces, 
Mr. Grimes, as soon as | lock Sniffy up.” 

Jerry tucked Snifty under his arm — 
and hurried up the hill, turning every 
minute or so to look back and wave to 
Mr. Grimes. He felt a warm glow of 
pleasure as Mr. Grimes waved back. 





24 WORD PERCEPTION LESSON 12: Vocabulary Development—interpreting words that indicate character. 


Me 





— 
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“Hey, you! Ain’t that a rabbit, there?” 
he growled. And when he growled his 
wrinkles twisted into tight, lumpy knots. 

“Whatcha think it is, sour-puss,” 
snapped Jerry, “a polar bear?” 

“Smart, ain tcha,” snorted Mr. Grimes, 
“but not smart enough to know how 
to keep a rabbit in a pen without him 
diggin’ out in the night and messing up 
people's gardens.” 

“Sez you!” retorted Jerry. “At least 
we know enough to keep our chickens 
cooped up while yours go digging up 
the neighbors’ seed corn and peas!” 

Mr. Grimes was smiling now, a grim, 
cold smile, as he raised his shotgun. 
“A nice, juicy stew that fat buck’ll 


make,’ he muttered, licking his lips. 
“Stand out of the way, boy,” he shouted, 
“if you don’t want your saucy mug 
filled with buckshot!” - 

Jerry jumped up, but not out of the 
way. He tucked Sniffy under his arm 
and curled his nose up and blurted, “If 
you ever take a shot at Sniffy, there'll 
be ten of your hens never go home to 
roost.” 

Then he turned his back and strode 
away up the hill. Halfway up he stopped 
and turned, and shouted in a mocking 
voice, “Nice, juicy stew they'll make.” 

And Mr. Grimes just stood there, 
gun lowered, glaring until the boy 
disappeared over the brow of the hill. 







































































WORD PERCEPTION LESSON 13: Vocabulary Development—interpreting words that indicate character. 


Read each paragraph and fill in the blanks. Use Flying Free to help you. 
Look at the Table of Contents for the first part of Flying Free. Read over the 
titles and think about the children in each story. Think about the things they 
liked and the things they did in the stories. 


Which of the children do you think would have most enjoyed Peter's ride in his 
magic ship? 








Tell why you think so. 




















Do you remember Rusty in “David's Exciting Day?” What do you think he would 





have said if Peter had told him about his magic ride? 











Peter had a very exciting trip. Name three other boys who had exciting adventures 
in the stories you have read in Flying Free. Put a box around the name of the one 


you think had the most exciting time. 











Peter lived in England. Where did these people live? If you don’t remember, look 


at the stories about them. 








Emily Carr | August 
Al Oeming “Doctor Dan” 














What other adventures do you think Peter had in his magic ship? 
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26 USE AFTER READING ‘‘THE MAGIC BEGINS.’’ 
DIRECTIONS: See pupils’ directions. Discuss the answers with the group. 
Special Exercise: Allow this group of pupils to share their ideas with the other group members. 


1. The first noise was the chirping of birds in the birch trees. 
2. The nurse turned, saw the spurt of blood, and knew the man was badly hurt. 


3. The horse swerved when the rider jerked on the reins. 


4. The tire seemed to melt in the frre. 


5. He was sure that the water was pure here. 


6. At the party in the park, the boys found a parcel of marmalade. 


7. In the morning the lord had porridge and an orange, which he ate on the north 
porch. 


8. Be careful of the hare in the snare. See it glare at you. It is scared. 


9. Look in the store for more apple cores. 


1. My daughter likes the autumn best of all. 

. I caught cold because I did not always wear my shawl. 
. There is a pretty bauble for you in my wallet. 

. Do not dawdle or pause or you will not catch the ball. 


. Tlike salt on walnuts. 


CN 12s vee OP NO 


. That is not the awful sound of the crow. It is a false caw-caw. 
7. I would laugh if Sally went to the palace. 

8. I must stay awake for a while longer. 

9. The lawyer checked the bank balance. 


10. Is Hala pal of yours? 





USE WITH WORD PERCEPTION LESSONS 31 AND 32. 27 
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When you read a story, you understand many things that are not actually 
stated by the author. You learn them by inferring or ‘‘reading between the 


lines.’’ 


Read each sentence below. Underline the ones that you think are 


true, but which were not directly stated by the author. You may use your 


reader. 


i Tommy's nickname was “Lumpy” 
because he was short and fat. 


2. The boys in the class ran down to 
look at the hockey notice. 


3. Tommy wished that he had long 
legs. 


4. The boys didn’t want Tommy to 
play on the team. 


5. Mr. Walker was a _ kind and 


sympathetic teacher. 


6. Tommy didn’t like being called 
“Lumpy.” 


7. Tommy didn’t want to spoil the 
team’s chances of winning because he 
was a slow skater. 


8. Tommy couldn't tell Mr. Walker 
that the boys thought they wouldn't 


win if he were on the team. 
9. Bob was on Tommy’s team. 


10. The other boys learned that Tommy 
was a very good person to have on 
defence. 


11. Tommy felt relieved and happy 
when Bob helped him up. 





Bob and Jerry changed their minds about Tommy. How do you know? —___ 


2. How do you think Mr. Walker felt about the way Tommy played? Why do 





you think so? 


3. How do you think Tommy felt now about being short and fat? 





4. Do you think that Tommy would mind being called “Lumpy” now? 


USE AFTER READING ‘‘LUMPY.’’ 


DIRECTIONS: Read the directions with the pupils. Be sure the pupils understand the difference between a 


stated fact in different words and an inference. 


Special Exercise: Have the pupils answer the questions. Be sure they understand that the answers are 
not stated in the story and that they will have to think carefully about them. 


1. It stood alone at the top of the hill. 
There was no other building for miles 
around. The journey from town was 
long and lonely, for there were no 
neighbors to wave to. Now, as And 
climbed the rough path to the door, he 
wondered why his uncle had chosen to 
live in this solitary cottage. 


2. Just then he saw the giant's face 
for the first time. Each eye was as big 
as a lake; the nose was a mile long and 
the mouth a mile wide. It was indeed a 
countenance terrible to behold. 


3. There are many leprechauns in Irish 
stories. A leprechaun is always a shoe- 
maker but he has a bag of gold and 
works magic for his friends. He's tiny, 
is a leprechaun, and if you once take 


your eyes off him, he disappears. 


4. Tommy always acted first and 
thought later. He promised that his 
mother would make cookies for the 
school party, but he forgot she was 
going to visit his grandmother. He 
brought home a lost kitten, but he 
forgot that his dog wouldn't have a cat 


in the house. He gave his cousin candy 
to eat, but he forgot that candy made 
him sick. “You always do things with- 
out thinking of the consequences,” his 


mother said. “Please be more careful.” 


5. The pirate captain was known to 
every seaman. It was said that he was 
the meanest man ever to sail the seas, 
and many stories were told about the 
cruel deeds he did. When the young 
sailor first saw him, he thought him the 
most repulsive looking person he’d ever 


met. His hair was long and stringy. A 
great red scar cut across his face. His 
eyes were small and squinty, and his 
nose seemed too big for his face. He 
looked as cruel as he was said to be. And 
his whole appearance was not helped 
by the grime and dirt that clung to him. 
The sailor turned away. 


6. The doe and her fawn were grazing 
quietly in the meadow. Suddenly the 
doe raised her head and listened. Then 
like a flash she was off into the forest, 
her fawn at her heels. Something had 


alarmed her. 


Write, in your own words, the meaning of each of the underlined words in 


the paragraphs. 


solitary 





countenance 











leprechauns 


consequences 








repulsive 


alarmed 





WORD PERCEPTION LESSON 5: Using the context to identify words. 
DIRECTIONS: Use the paragraphs in the lesson. Have the pupils write the definitions independently. 
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ablaze, 1. on fire: The forests were set ablaze by light- 
ning. 2. shining brightly; brightly lit: The Christmas 
tree was ablaze with lights. 

age, 1. a time of life: the age of ten. 2. a length: of life: 
Turtles live to a great age. 3. a particular period of life: 
old age. 4. a certain period in history: the atomic age. 
5. a long time: J haven’t seen you for an age. 


airport, a station with an area for airplanes to land 
at and start from, and buildings for keeping, inspect- 
ing, and repairing airplanes. 


bag, 1. a container made of paper, cloth, leather, etc. 
that can be closed at the top: Fresh vegetables are 
sometimes sold in cellophane bags. 2. something shaped 
like a bag: Mother calls her purse a bag. 3. the game 
killed or caught by a hunter. 


bank’, 1. a long pile or heap: There was a bank of 
snow over ten feet deep. 2. pile up; heap up: The 
tractors banked the snow by the road. 3. the ground 
bordering a river, lake, etc. 4. the sloping of an air- 
plane to one side when making a turn. 


bank’, 1. a place for keeping, lending, exchanging, 
and issuing money: A savings bank is a good place to 
put money. 2. keep money in a bank. 3. put money 
in a bank. 


burrow, 1. a hole dug in the ground: Rabbits hve in 
burrows. 2. dig a hole in the ground: The mole soon 
burrowed out of sight. 3. dig: He used to burrow 
around in the ash heap. 


centipede, a small wormlike animal with many pairs of 
legs: The bite of some centipedes 1s painful. 

champion, 1. a person, animal, or thing that wins 
first place in a game or contest: the swimming champion 
of the world. 2. first; ahead of all others: a champion 
runner, a champion rose. 3. a person who fights or 
speaks for another person; a person who defends a 
cause: a great champion of peace. 4. fight for; defend: 
He championed his friend. 


disgust, 1. strong dislike; sickening dislike: We feel 
disgust for bad odors or tastes. 2. arouse sickening 
dislike in: The smell of a pigpen disgusts some people. 

dromedary, a swift camel for riding, usually one that 
has only one hump. 


faggot, a bundle of sticks or twigs tied together for 
fuel. 


fuel, 1. anything that can be burned to make a useful 
fire: Have we enough fuel? Coal, wood, and oil are 
fuels. 2. anything that keeps up or increases a feeling: 
Her insults were fuel to his hatred. 


hail’, 1. small, roundish pieces of ice coming down 
from the clouds in a shower; frozen rain: Hail fell 
with such violence that it broke windows. 2. fall in hail: 
Sometimes it hails during a summer thundershower. 
3. a shower resembling hail: A hail of bullets met the 
soldiers. 

hail’, 1. greet; cheer; shout in welcome to: The crowd 
hailed the winner. 2. Greetings! Welcome! Hail to the 
chief! 3. call loudly to; shout to: The boys hailed 
passing cars to beg a ride. 4. a loud call; a shout: The 
ship sailed on, paying no attention to our hails. 


USE WITH WORD PERCEPTION LESSONS 79 AND 80. 


laundry, 1. a room or building where clothes are 
washed and ironed. 2. clothes washed or to be washed. 


ledge, 1. a narrow shelf: a window ledge. 2. a shelf or 
ridge of rock. 


monoplane, an airplane having one set of wings: 
Most modern airplanes are monoplanes. 


oatmeal, 1. oats made into meal; ground oats; rolled 
oats. 2. porridge made from oatmeal: We often have 
oatmeal with cream for breakfast. 


orang-utan, a large ape of the forests of the East 
Indies, having very long arms and long, reddish- 
brown hair: Orang-utans live in trees much of the time 
and eat fruit and leaves. 


pile’, 1. many things lying one upon another in a 
more or less orderly way: a pile of wood. 2. a heap; 
a mass like a hill or mound: a pile of dirt. 3. make into 
a pile; heap evenly; heap up: The boys piled the 
blankets in a corner. 4. a large amount or number: 
a pile of work, a pile of dishes. 

pile’, a heavy beam driven upright into the ground or 
the bed of a river to help support a bridge, wharf, 
building, etc. . 

prescribe, 1. order; direct: Good citizens do what the 
laws prescribe. 2. order as medicine or treatment: 
The doctor prescribed a complete rest for her. 3. give 
medical advice. 


quest, 1. a search; a hunt: She went to the library in 
quest of something to read. 2. to search; to seek. 3. an 
expedition of knights: There are many stories about 
the quest for the Holy Grail. 


russet, 1. yellowish brown; reddish brown: The leaves 
in the fall are scarlet, yellow, and russet. 2. a reddish- 
brown eating apple. 


shaky, 1. shaking: a shaky voice. 2. liable to break 
down; weak: a shaky porch. 3. not reliable; not to be 
depended on: a shaky bank. 


sparkle, 1. send out little sparks: The fireworks 
sparkled. 2. a little spark. 3. shine; glitter; flash. 
4. a gleam; a flash of light: J like the sparkle of her 
eyes. 


tender, 1. not hard or tough; soft: The meat is tender. 
Stones hurt the little child’s tender feet. 2. delicate; 
not strong and hardy: The leaves in spring are green 
and tender. 3. kind; affectionate; loving: The mother 
spoke tender words to her baby. 

thoughtful, 1. deep in thought; thinking: He was 
thoughtful for a while and then replied, “No.” 2. care- 
ful; heedful. 3. careful of others; considerate: She 
is always thoughtful of her mother. 


unequal, 1. not the same in amount, size, number, or 

value. 2. not fair; one-sided: an unequal contest. 
3. Unequal to means not able, strong, or brave 
enough for: His strength was unequal to the task. 
4, not regular; not even. 





People live in different places and do different things. Read each paragraph 
and fill in the blanks. 


When Mary Ellen went to the country, there were many things her cousins could 
have shown her—how to dig for worms, how to fish in the brook, and very likely 





d 


and 
and 


If the cousins travelled to Mary Ellen’s home in the city, she would have things 
to show them, too—how to ride on an escalator when they went shopping, how to 


obey the traffic lights at the corner, and likely 





’ 











and 
and 


But just imagine that they all took a trip to Newfoundland to see “Doctor Dan” and 


Jigger. What would those boys have to show them? (You might want to read 
“Doctor Dan” again before you answer. ) 
































Of course you have heard about Jack and the Beanstalk. The story tells us that 
Jack lived long, long ago. If you could visit Jack, he would have many things to 
teach you. He could likely tell you how to 





and 
and 











And you might have questions to ask him. 


Questions such as 


and 

















% It might be even more exciting to imagine that you had built the most amazing space 
ship ever and had landed on another planet. The children there would surely have things - 
to teach you! Imagine what the children would be like and what they would tell you. 


Write two things they would tell you about their planet. 











Now think of two things you would tell them about earth. 
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USE AFTER READING ‘‘THE MEADOW.’’ 31 
DIRECTIONS: Remind the pupils of the different backgrounds of Mary Ellen and her cousins. Have them 
think of things peculiar to each environment and then complete the sentences. Tell them to use their 
imaginations to answer the other sections. 
lp Sua Note that the last two exercises are marked as a ‘‘Special Exercise’ to be completed only 

y Group A. 


Read each sentence. Note the underlined word. Circle all the other words 
that have the same vowel sound as the underlined word. The first one is done 
as an example. 


1. She Gaysyou have read the(letter) 


2. My friend will lend me ten dollars. 
3. Benny has many friends in Trenton. 
4. Their hair was very long. 
5. The lad wore a plaid jacket. 
6. Half the class will laugh at Pat. 
7. Give your sister the sieve. 
8. Have you been in to see Lyn yet? 
9. Mister Smith asked Tim to choose the hymn. 
10. They will say what their ages are. 
11. The main vein causes the pain. 
12. “What is the weight of the crate?” asked the mate. 
13. We like to be on the sea. 
14. See the funny play money. 
15. I think I’ve hurt my eye. 
16. Buy some of my ice-cream. 
17. I smiled while he came down the stairs. 


18. Try to fly up high now. 





USE AFTER WORD PERCEPTION LESSON 35. 

DIRECTIONS: The pupils consider each sentence separately. Discuss the directions. Be sure the pupils 
understand that they are to circle words with the same vowel sound; in most of the words, the vowel sound 
is represented by different letters from that (those) of the underlined word. 


The story of the Greek friends “Damon and Pythias” was told by a man called 
Cicero who lived in Rome a long time ago. Another man, called Aesop, who lived 
a long time ago in Greece, also told many stories that we still read today. 


Read the following stories that Aesop told about friendship. How are they 
different from Cicero’s story? Write a good title for each of the stories. 


1. One day a stag was shot and 
wounded by some hunters. He crawled 
into the forest and found a place where 
there was shade, and sweet, long grass 
to eat. He thought he could remain 
hidden here until his wounds were better. 

But a rabbit found his hiding place, 
and feeling sorry for the stag, visited 
him often. He told other animals about 
the stag—lying sick and lonely in the 
forest. Every day more and more friends 
came to call. 

The stag enjoyed the visits of his 
friends, but alas! only those friends 
came who liked sweet grass! At last the 
deer’s food was gone, for the nibbling 
animals had eaten the grass down to its 
very roots. 

Now the stag lay dying of hunger. 

A farmer happened by the hiding 
place one day. He heard the groans of 


the dying animal and stopped to see — 


what was wrong. 

“What is the trouble, poor fellow?” 
asked the farmer. 

‘Tm starving!” the stag replied. “The 
friends who came to see me have eaten 
up all my food.” 

“Indeed!” cried the farmer. “You 
must always watch out for friends who 
think only of eating.” 

And he gathered grass for the stag, 


so that he could get well. 
— AESOP 


USE AFTER READING ‘‘DAMON AND PYTHIAS.”’ 


2. One hot summer day two men came 
walking slowly along the road. They 
were talking gaily to each other, as they 
were fast friends. A little way behind 
them slouched a great black bear. He 
was hungrily sniffing their tracks. 

Suddenly one of the men turned and 
saw the bear. He screamed and, for- 
getting his friend, darted for a tree not 
far away. He swung up into the 
branches and was soon safe high in 
the tree. 

But his friend was old and could 
not reach the branch. He didn’t know 
what to do, because there was no other 
hiding place in sight. In desperation, 
he threw himself flat on the ground and 
pretended to be dead. 

The bear poked at him with his long 
nose and growled in his ear. But the 
man did not move. Finally, the bear 
decided the man was dead and lumbered 
away. 

When the bear was out of sight, the 
younger man dropped to the ground. 


“What secret was the bear whisper- 


ing in your ear?” he asked. 

“Oh,” said the old man, whose heart 
was still pounding, “he was warning 
me to be careful about making friends 
with a man who leaves you when 
danger comes and never tries to help 
you. 


——A ESO 


DIRECTIONS: Following the reading, discuss the question. 
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1. The sly fox crept closer to the 
ducklings. Foxes are usually crafty but 
this one was especially so. 


2. Thehorses galloped furiously around 
the field but the pony cantered along, 


as easily as the young rider wished. 





3. The monarch of this great land (that 
is, the king who ruled the country) or- 
dered the guards to bring the prisoner in. 


4. “Stand here at the left side of the 
horse. Put your left hand on the pommel 





of the saddle, and your right hand on 
the stirrup to steady it. Step into the 


stirrup with your left foot and swing 
over the saddle.” 

She listened carefully to the directions 
and managed to get on the horse. But 
she was frightened! She was sure she 
would fall off! She clung to the knob on the 


saddle with both hands while her father 
led the horse slowly across the yard. 


| 5. People exchange ideas in many 


different ways. Talking and writing are 
two of the oldest ways by which people 
exchange ideas and learn from each 
other. Radio and television are two of 


| the newest ways. All of these ways — 


old and new —are called communication. 


Suppose you are lost near the woods. All you have with you is an axe, some 
matches, a frying pan, and some bacon. Could you cook supper? 

Search for some dry logs that will burn easily, because wet wood is not com- 
bustible. With your axe, chip thin pieces off a log. These will be used as ; the 
kindling to start the fire. Ignite the chips of wood with a match. Then add logs to 
the fire. If there are no logs in the area use twigs or branches tied together in 
faggots. Let the wood burn until it begins to form embers. The heat will be just 
right to make the bacon sizzle in the frying pan. After eating the delicious bacon, 
be sure you pour water on the fire to extinguish it. You may not see any flames, but 














even one smouldering log might flare up after you leave. 


embers — strange shapes 
— pieces of wood still glowing 
in the ashes 
— black pieces of wood 
sizzle — make a hissing sound 
— jump about 
— take fire 
extinguish — put out 


combustible — good to eat 
— easy to burn 
— easy to chop 


kindling — a kind of match 
— a shelter around the fire 
— small pieces of wood 


faggots — a bundle of sticks 
— knots at the end of a rope 


— d ab 
— tired out by work eldesiss cieelihe 


— make the wood burn longer 
ignite — rub hard smouldering — glowing brightly 
rock from a volcano 
— set on fire 


— flaming 
— slow burning without flame 


WORD PERCEPTION LESSON 6: Using the context to identify words. 

DIRECTIONS: Use the top part in the lesson. Have the pupils complete the rest of the page independently. 
They are to read the paragraph, note the underlined words, and then circle the meaning of the words as used 
in the paragraph. 


Read each sentence. Look at the underlined word. Find that word on page 
30. Decide which meaning of the word fits the sentence. After the sentence 
write the numeral of the meaning you chose. 


1. We ran into the house when the hail storm started. 








Pete and Mike had an unequal number of marbles. 





Mother does the laundry on Monday. 


We bought a dozen russets. 





. Where my back was sunburned, it was very tender. 





. Because she was a thoughtful girl, she closed the door softly. 


YN UR WN 


_ We like to go downtown at night because the streets are 
ablaze with many lights. 





OO 


. The lady carried a beautiful bag of brown leather. : 


9. Jerry burrowed under all his blankets. 


10. Albert will be a champion ball player some day. ae 








» Can you write meanings for words like those you see in a dictionary? Look 
at the underlined words in these sentences; then write a meaning for each 
word as it is used in the sentence. 





1. Mary Jane picked up the small key. 





2. Vhs eadlbeeel you use must be very stiff. 











3. I like to watch my dad shave. He uses an electric razor. 











4. Do you like stories about pirates? 











5. We live in the middle of the block. 














6. My grandfather tells me stories about long-ago days. 











USE AFTER WORD PERCEPTION LESSON 80. 35 
DIRECTIONS: Discuss the directions with the pupils. 
Special Exercise: See pupils’ directions. 


Read each sentence and follow the instructions. 


Belinda Melissa Penelope Brown did many naughty things. Write six of them 

















below. 

1. mab De 
3 fee 4. 
Dy 6. 








Put an X after the one you think gave Belinda most fun. 
Underline the one you think was the naughtiest. 


Mrs. Brown had many ways of punishing Belinda. Write three of them below. 


1 Bs, 
$} 











Put an X after any of these your mother uses when you are naughty. 
Underline the ones Mrs. Brown used when Belinda ran away from school. 
Tell what your mother would have done. 








When Belinda decided to surprise people by being helpful, she set the table 
and polished her father’s shoes. Write four other things she could have done 








at home. 
dis Me 
3 4. 








Write four things she could do for Miss Wilson. 


i 2 
Bi +. 

















Toby was upset because Miss Wilson always compared people to animals. 
Here are some of the sayings she used. Try to write them a different way so 
that Toby would not be angry. 

















stubborn as a mule stubborn as 
slow as a mule slow as 
quiet as mice quiet as 
work like a beaver _ work like 
run like a hare run like 








36 USE AFTER READING ‘‘THE CURIOUS CAT.”’ ine? 
DIRECTIONS: Discuss the page orally upon its completion. 
Special Exercise: Discuss one or two with the group before asking the pupils to complete the exercise. 


to the 





A. lealt you re going to be in this parade you must — 
music of the band. 





























ropuear 2. Whenever I was late, she would up and down the hall 
muttering, “What's keeping that boy?” 
ee 3. He likes to put on his uniform and up and 
shervesa down the street showing off. 
bee 4. My foot was so sore I could only along far behind 
PI the others. 
20.08 5. The baby can’t walk very far yet, but she can from 
one chair to another. 
Ja09e}S 
6. If we're going to catch that bus, we must to the 
sees corner. 
g[quies 7. The merry-go-round makes me dizzy, and when I get off | 
aSpnn away, bumping into people. 
8. They have long legs and when they along the 
lead street I have to run to keep up. 
aoed 9. These shoes are so heavy that everyone can hear me when | 
pod upstairs. 
d 10. When we get near the barber shop, let's slow down and 
uly] 
; past to give us time to see if he’s having his hair cut. 
n 
va 11. “Keep close to me,” said Mother, “and don’t ‘ 
yoreut 





12. It's warm and sunny, so let's take our time and 
through the park from one flower bed to another. 
































B. comfortable pure interesting skilful 
valuable enjoyable delicious obedient 
fresh useful graceful 

A good egg is A good barber is 

A good dog is A good necklace is 

A good book is . A good dancer is 

A good bed is , A good hammer is 

A good pie is . Good water is 











A good time is 








WORD PERCEPTION LESSON 14: beabular ty, Development. 37 
DIRECTIONS: The directions for using this ees. ‘in the lesson in the Teacher's Source Book. 


Synonyms are words that mean almost the same as each other. Antonyms are words 


that are opposite in meaning. 


In each section of the page, read the sentence and the words. Write the 
sentence again three times. Each time, replace the underlined word with a 
different word from the list. Choose the three words that will be best in the 













































































sentence. 
1. Synonyms gentle downy delicate fluffy 
calm mild velvety 
The soft pillow made her feel sleepy. 
stony firm solid tense flinty 
tough bony compact unbreakable iron 
The baseball player had very hard muscles. 
2. Antonyms lavish rich ample abundant 
wealthy overflowing _—_ luxurious 
His clothes showed that he was a poor man. 
windowless cloudy muddy foggy 
misty smoky dim coated 
It was a clear day. 


38 . USE AFTER WORD PERCEPTION LESSON 15. 


DIRECTIONS: Discuss the directions with the pupils. In Section 1, they are to replace the underlined word 
with synonyms; in Section 2, with antonyms. Remind the pupils that not a// the words in the lists are suitable 


as replacements. 


Read the phrases in each box. What places do the phrases make you see or 


hear? Write your answers on the lines. 


1. rows and rows of shelves 
thousands of books 
soft footsteps 
quiet voices 


2. green grass 
trees 
a sparkling stream 
COWS grazing 


fluffy white clouds 


3. Scrape! scrape! 
twelve boys 
a whistle 
“They score!” 


a rink 


4. aneerie whistle 
“Who-o00-0! who-o-o!” 
two shiny rails 
people at windows 
an engineer 


5. sand and water 
hot sun 
children in swim suits 
pails and shovels 


6. 


10. 


many cars 
white lines 
red, green, and yellow lights 


policemen 


cages 
many different animals 


people, people, people 


men with buckets of food 


coats, dresses, shoes, 
stockings, dishes, radios, 
furniture, stoves, 

lamps, clerks, 


people 


a button is pressed 
lights pop on 
oors open 


Pleiades 


OOors open 


cool, dark 

tree trunks 

chittering and singing of birds 
two little gray rabbits 


sentence describing each place. Use some of the phrases that are given. 


» Choose two or three of the places whose names you wrote above. Write a 

















USE AFTER READING ‘‘THOMAS AND THE SNAKE.”’ 
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DIRECTIONS: Discuss the answers. There may be some variation; if so, have pupils justify their choices. 


Special Exercise: If there is not enough room on the page, have the pupils complete the exercise in their 
exercise books. Be sure the pupils understand they are to use the phrases that are given on this page. 


1. Which people did the article tell you had runners to carry messages? 


Germans Romans Greeks 
Chinese Incas Eskimos 


2. When men frst learned to write, they used writing to 
—keep a record of what they learned 
—share ideas with other people 
—write stories for others to read 


3. Papyrus was invented by 
the Greeks the Incas the Chinese 


4. Papyrus was made from 


old rags bamboo screens tall reeds 


5. Which of these things did the papyrus makers do? 
—used the soft inside part of the plant 
—cut the pith into strips 
— pounded the rags into a pulp 
—placed strips of pith in layers 
—dipped a bamboo screen into the pulp 
—stuck layers together with glue 
—hung the papyrus out to dry 
—pressed it with heavy weights 
—wrote on the papyrus 


6. Which people first learned to make paper? 


7. What is a scribe? 








8. Write three reasons why early books were expensive. 





























40 USE AFTER LISTENING LESSON 27. 


DIRECTIONS: Read each question and the answers (if written). Have the pupils mark the correct answer. 
Have answers written for questions 6-8. 





Read the story and then answer the questions. 


The bleeding horse limped through 
the unbolted castle gate. A dusty soldier 
dismounted from the horse and motioned 
to the guard to unsaddle the animal and 
care for its disabled leg. The tired 
soldier quickly washed his own unclean 
face, revealing that his right eye was 
disfigured by an angry scar. He soon 
disappeared into the castle in search of 
the king. 

He had unhappy news for the king. 
The king’s army had been unable to 
dislodge the enemy from the fort near 
the river. The king’s soldiers had 
become uneasy and restless. Finally they 


decided to disobey their general and 





retreat. The unruly soldiers scattered in 
every direction and there was complete 
disorder. 

The king clasped and unclasped his 
hands as he listened to the story of the 
unsuccessful battle. He called his son, 
Prince John, who was unbeaten in 
battle. He ordered Prince John to dis- 
place the weak general. 

Prince John’s spies uncovered the 
fact that the fort was out of food. He 
waited until the unhealthy, starving men 
in the fort unfurled a white flag and 
surrendered. 

The king praised Prince John and 
punished the unlucky general. 


To answer the questions use your own words; do not copy the words in the 
story. The first one is done as an example. 


1. What did the soldier ask the guard to do? 





ELE A Sal eo 


2. What did the soldier say that the king’s army could not do? 








3. What had the king’s soldiers done? 








4. Why did the king call Prince John? 








5. What did the king order Prince John to do? 








6. How did the men in the fort show that they were giving up? 

















7. Why do you think the general was unlucky? 











USE AFTER WORD PERCEPTION LESSON 63. 





DIRECTIONS: The questions are designed to check pupils’ ability to understand the prefixes un- and dis-. 
Be sure the pupils understand that they are not to use, in their answers, the words of the story, but to 
answer in a way that explains the meaning of the words. See the example. 


42 


Underline the right answers for each question. 


Why did the boys think that Mr. Peabody didn’t like children? 
1. He chased them off his property. 
2. He had no children of his own. 
3. He owned more land than anyone in town. 
4. He shook his cane at them. 
5. He put “No Trespassing” signs on his land. 
6. He had a big shotgun. 


How do you know that Beany was the leader of the group? 

. He climbed over the fences. 

. He suggested the plan to scare Mr. Peabody. 

. The other boys always agreed with him. 

. He kicked a can out of the way. 

. Beany was the first one to get up and speak to Mr. Peabody. 


. Beany was the one to put the nail in the window. 


NM BR WN 


Why was Dan afraid of Mr. Peabody? 

. He had a raspy voice. 

. He waved his shotgun at them. 

. He lived in an old house away out in the country. 

. He made them go into the house and sit down. 

. He didn’t know what Mr. Peabody would do next. 
. Mr. Peabody chuckled. 


What makes you think that the boys understood Mr. Peabody and wouldn't be 


afraid of him anymore? 


DUB WN 


. They realized that he was a lonely old man. 

. They didn’t tell anyone what had happened. 

. They were all very quiet on the way home. 

. They said that they'd come back to see him. 

. They were glad when he put the gun on the wall. 

. They didn’t tell anyone that they were going to Mr. Peabody’s house. 


HNM”BRWN 


If you had been Danny, what would you have done when Mr. Peabody pointed 
the shotgun at you? 











USE AFTER READING ‘‘PEABODY PROPPITY.’’ 

DIRECTIONS: Four conclusions are presented in question form. The pupils must underline the statements 
that support the conclusion. 

Special Exercise: If pupils feel there is not enough room for their writing on this page, allow them to use 
their exercise books. . ; 





ail 


Laura Ingalls Wilder 


Laura Ingalls Wilder was born in 
1867. She spent her early childhood 
in a little log cabin that her father built 
in the United States near the Big Woods 
of Wisconsin. There were no roads and 
no schools. It took a day to reach the 
nearest house. Her only playmates were 
her sisters and the wild animals. But 
Laura was never lonely. There was 
too much to do. 

When her father killed an animal 
for the winter's meat, Laura helped 
salt and cure it. She helped pick berries, 
plant vegetables, churn butter, spin wool, 
knit clothing, and pile the wood that 
her father chopped. Everyone in the 
family had to help. 


They also made their own fun. Laura 


enjoyed it when her father played his 
fiddle and the family sang and danced 
in their snug little home. 

When other families began to move 
near their cabin, Laura’s father decided 
to move farther west. So the family 
packed their belongings on a covered 
wagon and set out for Kansas in the 
western part of the United States. They 
found few people there, most of them 
Indians. And they found bare prairie 
instead of woods. However, Laura’s 
father set to work and built a house 
just as snug as the one in Wisconsin. 

The family moved several times 
before Laura grew up and married a 
man who had been born on a big, 
prosperous farm in New York State. 
His name was Almanzo Wilder. His 


parents’ big farm needed many hands, 
and each child in the Wilder family was 


brought up to work hard. Almanzo, his 
brother Royal, and his sisters Eliza Jane 
and Alice, learned to help the family in 
the same way that Laura did. 

After they were married, Laura and 
Almanzo had their own farm. They 
lived there until they were over ninety. 

When Laura was sixty-five, she 
started to write books about her child- 
hood and about life on a pioneer farm. 
She wrote eight books before she died. 

Little House in the Big Woods is about 
her life in Wisconsin. Little House on the 
Prairie is about her life in Kansas. 
Others she wrote are: On the Banks of 
Plum Creek, By the Shores of Silver Lake, 
The Long Winter, and Little Town on the 
Prairie. 

Laura wrote one book about her 
husband’s boyhood on the farm in New 
York State. It describes farm life about 
1870 and its title is Farmer Boy. One 
chapter of this book is in Flying Free 
and is called “Keeping House.” The 
rest of the book tells about the one- 
room school where big boys bullied 
little boys by smashing their sleds. It 
also tells about the wonderful food the 
Wilder’s prepared — warm, crusty 
bread; popcorn dripping with butter; 
hot, sugary doughnuts; 
yellow cheeses; sweet apple cider. 
Farmer Boy gives a warm, true picture 
of life on a farm one hundred years 
ago. 

You might enjoy reading some of 
Mrs. Wilder’s books. They have been 
great favorites of boys and girls for 
many years. 


USE BEFORE READING ‘‘KEEPING HOUSE,’’ PART ONE. 


home-made . 
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‘““Keeping House’”’ tells about things that happened a long time ago. If your 
mother and father went away, things would happen differently. You wouldn’t 
write ‘‘Mother climbed into the buggy.’’ You would likely write ‘‘Mother got 
into the car.’’ Read each of these sentences from ‘‘Keeping House,’’ and then 
write what you might say instead. 


1. Father tightened the reins, and the horses started. 





2. Ina little while the sound of the buggy wheels died away. 





3. Mother said, “Don’t forget your chores. Gather the eggs and make the butter 
and pick the peas.” 








4, Almanzo and Royal ran to the ice-house and dug a block of ice out of the 
sawdust. 





5. Eliza Jane dipped sugar from the barrel in the pantry. 








6. Alice and Almanzo went to the melon-field to get a watermelon. 





7. Almanzo said, “I’m going to fetch the pig to clean up the melon rinds.” 











8. Royal and Almanzo wanted to have a candy-pull after supper. 





9. Almanzo’s blouse was torn and dirty. 





10. Alice slipped into the parlor and sat on the big horsehair chair. 








44 USE AFTER READING ‘‘KEEPING HOUSE,’’ PART ONE. 


DIRECTIONS: Discuss the directions with the pupils. After the page has been completed, discuss pupils’ 
ideas. 


Write the following words in syllables. Mark the accented syllable. Check 
the correct column to tell whether the vowel sound in the accented syllable 
is long or short. (The first two are done as examples.) Then say the words 
softly to yourself. 


short long 
vowel vowel 
sound sound 





native Myo otive v4 


yellow _yel’ low Y 


drummer 

















window 





maker 
Polish 
getting 
broken 


bison 























open 








comfort 








Waver 





wedding 





whisky 





vulture 





total 














welcome 


taper 








velvet 


trigger 








Many words have more than two syllables. Can you divide these words into 
syllables and mark the accented syllable? Can you pronounce each one? 





buffalo supervise propeller 
annual quotation supporter 
continue surrender privacy 
USE AFTER WORD PERCEPTION LESSON 37. 45 


DIRECTIONS: Discuss the directions with the pupils. When the page has been completed, have the words 
pronounced. 

Special Exercise: Have the pupils write the words in syllables in their exercise books and mark the accented 
syllable. 


Think about the story ‘‘Keeping House.’’ Then fill in the right words. The 
first one is done for you. 














Then Now Then ' Now 
buggy UF a IP ag WANE NI cookstove 
ice-house Peal BPM Es hl lamps 


stove blacking sugar barrel 





hat pin drapes 





sofa parlor 

Write answers to the questions. 
What jobs did the children in the story have to do that you don’t do? 
Ls 
he 
3h : 
What jobs do you have to do that they didn’t have to do? 
7 oh 
phy 
3h 
What jobs did they do that you still do? 


ie 
MM: 
oF 
What did the children do for special treats when they were alone? 
1. 
Us 
a} 
What would you do instead? 


(ie 
es 
ay 



























































46 USE AFTER READING ‘‘KEEPING HOUSE,’’ PART TWO. 


DIRECTIONS: Discuss the answers when the page has been completed. In the first part, be sure the pupils 
note that sometimes the ‘‘then’’ word is missing and sometimes the ‘‘now”’ word. 


Read the sentences. Underline the correct word. Then write the word you 
underlined in syllables and mark the accented syllable. The first one is done 
for you as an example. 



































1. He steers an airplane. (pilot, pillar) 
pit lot 
2. Itis an evergreen tree. (cellar, cedar) 
3. This is a big black bird. (raven, rascal) 
4. You eat your dinner outside. (picnic, picture ) 
5. This is a man who goes pail to house selling things. (pedal, peddler) 
6. ‘This is a very high hill. (mountain, maintain) 
7. This is a lady or a girl. (female, fellow ) 
8. You read about these horrible creatures in books. (dragnets, dragons ) 
» 1. You enjoy eating these nuts. (pecans, peacocks ) 
2. ‘This is a very small person. (pyjama, pygmy ) 
3. Your dad must buy this each year for his car. (lichen, licence ) 
4, This is a valuable lump of gold. (nugget, nozzle ) 
5. Sometimes your mother gives you this when you have done something wrong. 


(leggings, lecture ) 
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USE AFTER WORD PERCEPTION LESSON 39. 47 
DIRECTIONS: The pupils should be able to follow the directions independently. 

Special Exercise: The pupils are to complete these more difficult exercises in the same way as those in the 
other part of the page. 


Kate Seredy 


Kate Seredy was born and brought 
up in Hungary, a little country near 
Russia. She lived in the ancient city of 
Budapest, the capital of Hungary and 
one of its largest and most beautiful 
cities. She was a city girl and loved to 
walk along the streets and gaze at the 
interesting old buildings that had been 
built many centuries before. She learned 
the history of her country from these old 
buildings and from the stories that her 
father, who was a high school teacher, 
often told her. 

Kate also liked to visit her relatives 
who lived in the country. They farmed 
on the great Hungarian plain called the 
puszta. The peasants worked hard but 
they also knew how to enjoy a merry 
folk dance when the gypsies came to 
the country fair. Kate never forgot the 
joy of it all nor the wonderful Hungarian 
folk tales the peasants told her. 

When she finished school, Kate knew 
exactly what she wanted to do. She 
loved books and she wanted to illustrate 
- them. So she went to art school. 

In 1922, Kate Seredy moved to the 
United States. The next few years 
weren't easy. Kate had to learn to 
speak English. Illustrating jobs were 
scarce, so she had to make a living by 
working in factories, painting lamp- 
shades, and decorating greeting cards. 
Just as she was beginning to feel 
discouraged, she met a woman who 
was an editor in a large publishing 


48 USE BEFORE READING ‘‘THE RIDING LESSON.’’ 


firm. Kate talked to her about Hungary 
and told many of the wonderful old 
legends she had heard as a child. 

“Why don’t you write a book about 
your life in Hungary?” asked the editor. 
“You have a gift for telling a story.” 

This remark changed Kate’s life. She 
began to write and illustrate a book. 
The book is entitled The Good Master 
and has become a great favorite with 
children all over the world. It is about 
a hot-tempered city girl named Kate who 
went to visit her cousin Jancsi in the 
country. Jancsi’s father finally manages 
to tame Kate’s temper and make her feel 
part of the family. The story is very 
similar to Kate Seredy’s own childhood. 

There is a chapter from this book 
in Flying Free. It is entitled “The Riding 
Lesson.” 

After 1935, Kate was able to spend 
all her time writing and illustrating 
children’s books. Some of the other 
books she has written are: A Tree For 
Peter, The Singing Tree, The Open Gate, 
The Chestry Oak, Gypsy, and Philomena. 

The greatest moment in Kate’s life 
came in 1938. She wrote and illustrated 
The White Stag, a legend about a 
Hungarian king. This book was awarded 
the Newbery Medal for 1938 as the 
finest book published for children in the 
United States, It seems like a fairy 
tale that Kate Seredy, who could not 
speak English in 1922, was able to 
win such an honor. 








Read the pages of Flying Free listed below. Find all the words that help you 
to see or hear Jancsi’s horse or the ducklings. Write the words on the lines. 


Page 168  Jancsi’s horse 








Pages 170 and 171 the ducklings 








Page 175 Jancsi’s horse 








Find each of the following sentences in ‘‘The Riding Lesson.’’ Tell who said 
each, and why they said it. 


“Milk grows in bottles.” 








“This old armchair just stood here.” 








“They can swim like nobody’ s business.” 











“You screaming monkey!” 




















“Can't sit, either.” 











“She thinks the flowers are baby ducks.” 











“I haven't any legs.” 
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USE AFTER READING ‘‘THE RIDING LESSON.’’ 49 
DIRECTIONS: See pupils’ directions. Be sure to discuss the work with the pupils after its completion. 
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A. They weren't really very sure 
how to go about planting a garden. 
They had blundered around, making 
mistakes and planting things in the 
wrong places until the old man next 
door had offered to show them how. 


B. The boy whistled a merry melody 
as he waded up the creek. 





C. It was a good day for speckled 
trout. The boys felt sure of a good 
catch. They dropped their hooks in 
the current and let it carry the bait 
downstream to a quiet little pool. 





D. All day, Jim had watched the men 


shearing. They never seemed to stop. 





Each man caught a sheep and clipped 


off its thick woolly coat. As soon as 
the woolly fleece was packed in a 
neat bundle, he began to clip another 
sheep — then another and another. By 


nightfall most of the sheep had had 
their wool clipped off. 


E. Kim was startled when something 
hurtled past his ear. He glanced in 
all directions, but no one was near. 
Then something hit him on the head 
and bounced to the ground. Whoever 
was tossing things at him must be in 
the tree overhead! Kim studied the 
green branches above him. Suddenly 





something moved on a high branch, 


and he spotted the culprit. A red 
squirrel was nibbling cones and toss- 
ing his leftovers to the ground. 





Read each paragraph. Think what the underlined word means. Then write 


the meaning on the lines. 


1. Some people say that John is 
miserly because he hates to spend 
money. His sister is just the opposite, 
for she squanders her money on fool- 


ish things as soon as she gets it. 





medicine in one gulp. 








4. The coal miner had to scrub and 
scrub to get the grime off his hands. 














2. The old bicycle wheel made such 
a squeaky noise that we got some oil 
to lubricate it. 





3. The man raised the goblet to his 
mouth. Then he drank the bad-tasting 


5. We built a new kennel for our 
dog in the back yard, and Mother 


said Rover must stay in it. 


6. The proceeds from the school play 





will be used to buy new books for 


the library. 





WORD PERCEPTION LESSON 7: Using the context to identify words. 
DIRECTIONS: Use paragraphs A-E in the lesson. Have the pupils complete the rest of the page indepen- 


dently. 





Read the following sentences. Look carefully at each underlined word. How 
is it pronounced? Now look at the word in the column at the right. A letter 
or letters are circled. Think of the sound they represent. On the line, write 
the letter that usually represents that sound. The first one is done for you. 


1. A person who can tell what is going to happen is 


called a prophet. prophet Bee. 
2. The mechanic who fixed my car thought upa meHanic a 
new scheme for washing cars. scheme 
3. Did you insure your house against fire? ingure _ See 
4. Bob said, “I used my imagination when | wrote imaginafjon - ee 
that story.” 
5. Breaking the glass was just an accident. atdident eerie 
6. My nephew is an orphan. nephew 
orphan 
7. Isa nickel enough to pay for the phone call? nickel 


enough) 
(phone er 


8. The scent of the skunk raised a great commotion. (sdent 





commofjon 
9. You could hear the echo of the ocean waves. echo aie 
ofean et 
10. A ghost, sometimes called a phantom, cannot (phantom 


laugh. laugh) 





» Read Sentence 8 in the exercise above. What did it make you think about? 
Did you see something happening? In a paragraph, tell what you saw in your 
mind. Use Sentence 8 as the first or last sentence. 
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USE AFTER WORD PERCEPTION LESSON 40. 51 


DIRECTIONS: Read the directions with the pupils. Check the page orally. 
Special Exercise: Have the pupils in this group read their paragraphs to each other. 


The totem pole was to the West- 
coast Indian what the coat-of-arms was 
to a knight. It was a symbol for a 
person, a family, or a tribe. The Indian 
had his coat-of-arms carved on one side 
of a cedar post, and he placed the 
post in the ground at the front of his 
house. 

When an Indian decided he could 
afford a totem pole, he hired a skilled 
artist to carve and paint it. However, 
he told the artist what should be carved. 
It might be a raven, a butterfly, a 
frog, a bear, a killer whale, a seal, or 
even an imaginary creature like the 
thunderbird. If the Indian selected a 
bear, it was not just any bear. It was 
a special bear that had shared an 
adventure with the Indian. Perhaps the 


Answer the questions. 


ke Why was a totem pole like a coat-of-arms? 


bear had saved his life by leading him 
to food. Once the carving was finished, 
the bear became both a brother and a 
god to the Indian and he prayed to it. 
And he honored all bears by not 
killing them, in case they, too, were 
his gods. 

Fach person, family, and tribe had 
a special creature that was worshipped 
in this way. Sometimes, several creatures 
were selected and carved on a pole, 
one above the other, to tell about 
other adventures of great importance 
to the owner or owners. 

In this way a totem pole told a 
story or a number of stories. The 
great poles were eighty feet high and 
had several different carvings. Only the 
wealthy could afford such a great pole. 








2. How did an Indian get a totem pole? 








3. What kinds of things were carved on a totem pole? 








_ 4. How did the Indian choose what he wanted carved on the pole? 








5. When the carving was finished, what did the Indian believe it to be? 








6. How were the big totem poles different from smaller ones? 











52 USE AFTER READING ‘‘HOW FLAGS BEGAN.’’ 


DIRECTIONS: Discuss the answers with the pupils. 








It was the grimmest ship on which 
any person could have taken passage 
across the ocean. Happily, there were 
no paying passengers, for they would 
have been in constant danger at the 
hands of the illnatured rufhans who 
made up the crew. Several sailors had 
the pattern of a skull and crossbones 
tattooed on their arms, and the captain 
was a glutton who ate all the best food. 

We found little maggots wriggling 
in our porridge, the eggs were sO raw 
they shook like jelly, and even a billy 
goat wouldn’t have eaten the pudding. 
However, we soon lost all interest in 


food. 


Tom Knight, the well-known bomber 
pilot, kissed his daughter good-bye, 
drove to the air base, and climbed 
into his plane. It was a calm night, and 
the plane took off so smoothly that Tom 
didn’t have the slightest worry. 

About an hour later, he began to 
feel uneasy because he saw the edge 
of a storm in front of him. He knew 
there was no way to avoid the storm 
unless he turned back; he decided to 
plough his way through. 

Tom’s knowledge of storms soon 
made him realize that he had made a 
mistake. The wrath of the wind and 
rain began to knock his plane about 
in a frightening way. He tried to send 
a message to the base but he got no 
answer. He even tried the walky-talky 
machine he had with him. Still no 
answer. 


A hurricane came roaring out of the 
west, tossing the ship around as if it 
were a little barrel. We staggered 
dizzily about the deck, wondering 
whether we would sink to the bottom 
of the sea. The storm battered us for 
fully three days. When the wind stop- 
ped, the air became so foggy that we 
couldn’t see where we were heading. 

Finally the fog lifted, and we found 
that the wind had blown us just off 
a pretty island. We staggered ashore, 
only to be met by a lioness, a hippo- 
potamus, and an alligator with such a 
mammoth mouth that it made cold 
chills run down our backs. 


His plane was going down, and Tom 
knew he had to bail out by parachute. 
By the time he had wriggled out of 
his seat, his knuckles were bleeding, 
his knees were bruised, and his wrist 
hung limply. He wrapped up the wrist 
and staggered to the door. His stomach 
was in knots as he jumped. 

For a few minutes Tom had a 
ghastly feeling that the parachute 
wouldn't open. But after what seemed 
like a year, the rope tightened and the 


parachute spread open, smoothing its 


wrinkles as it billowed outwards. Tom ~ 


thought how wrong he had been not 
to have trusted it. 

Tom uttered a sigh of relief when 
he saw the ground below. But the 
sigh changed to a sound of horror as 
his eyes spied a knot of enemy soldiers 
around his wrecked and burning plane. 


Top: WORD PERCEPTION LESSON 41: Recognition of words with double consonants. 
Bottom: WORD PERCEPTION LESSON 42: Recognition of words in which there is a consonant letter that 


represents no sound. 
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John Alexander Macdonald was the 
first prime minister of Canada. He was 
just five years old in 1820 when his 
family left Scotland and settled in 
Kingston in Upper Canada. John found 
the new life strange, but he soon 
learned to love it. One of his boyhood 
experiences is described in “John 
Alexander Macdonald Bakes Bread” in 
Flying Free. 

In those days, life was very different 
from life today. Our country was 
still a pioneer country. There were 
long distances between settlements, 
and travel was difficult. 

People had to construct their own 
homes. In the Kingston area, they built 
the houses of logs or of the limestone 
that is plentiful around Kingston. In 
one wall they built a fireplace, which 
was used for cooking and to heat the 
whole house in winter. Of course on 
cold days one small fire couldn’t keep 
the house really warm. It often became 
so cold in the bedrooms that the water 
froze in the pitchers. 

The pioneers also built clay 
bake-ovens. Sometimes the ovens were 
situated in the wall near the fireplace, 


‘sometimes under a sheltering roof in 
_ the yard. Bread was baked in the ovens 


by surrounding the loaves with hot 
coals. It took an experienced cook to 
bake bread that was golden brown on 
the outside and not like raw dough in 
the middle. 

The pioneer women could not buy 
yeast at the store to make the bread. 


Each family had its own yeast made by 


boiling hops or by fermenting warm 
water, flour, and salt to form “barm.” 

Baking bread was a great deal of 
work. The cook had to build a good 
fire before setting the dough to rise. 
Then she had to tend it carefully so 
that the loaves would cook without 
burning. If the oven was too hot or 
too cold, the bread would be spoiled. 

But the pioneers were used to hard 
work. They did many things by hand 
that now are done by machinery. 

In spite of the hardships, the pioneers 
enjoyed life. They liked to have dances 
and parties to celebrate the building of 
a new house or barn. The women 
liked to get together in the afternoons 
and have a quilting bee. 

The early settlers also took pride in 
building schools and libraries for their 
children. The people of Kingston had 
built a public library by 1820, and 


John Alexander Macdonald borrowed 


many library books from it. 

As John grew older, he began to 
think more and more about the hard- 
ships that the pioneers endured. He 
decided that the people needed good 
roads, railroads, and more opportunity 
to meet together and discuss their 
problems. He felt that the answer would 
be to unite the scattered provinces of 
Canada under one government. 

So, from the time he was a young 
man, he worked for the confederation of 
the provinces. In 1867, his dream came 
true. Canada was born, with a central 
government, and John A. Macdonald 


was elected its first prime minister. 


USE BEFORE READING ‘‘JOHN ALEXANDER MACDONALD BAKES BREAD.’’ 


DIRECTIONS: See Teacher's Source Book. 





Finish each paragraph below. Try to think what the different people would 
say about John’s bread baking and then write your ideas down. 


Bill was talking to the boys at school. 

‘Tm telling you boys, you had to see it to believe it! I went over to Macdonald's 
last night to get John to play ball. I was just going to knock on the door when 
I saw him through the window. 



































Louisa was telling her best friend. 
“You can imagine what it was like, Jenny! A boy making bread! He even said 





it was easy! 





























Aunt Anna was talking to John’s mother. 
“And the poor boy was just finishing when I got here. 























Write a definition for each of these words from the story. You can find the 


word on the page shown in brackets. 








broth (page 1a) 2 
molasses (page 190) 
couch (page 192) 


grippe (page 19 1) 











USE AFTER READING ‘‘JOHN ALEXANDER MACDONALD BAKES BREAD.’’ 
DIRECTIONS: See pupils’ directions. 
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-D. Birds do not set until all the eggs are laid. 





- 
a 
4 


oy 
ne , 
a 3 a — 





‘e 


re ‘Birds carry the empty shells away. 


Ie 








editorial B tip 678 


A | eaves. _- 257 


eaves 

ebb 
ebony 
eccentric 
echo 
eclipse 
economic 
economize 
economy 


ecstasy 


eddy 


C | need 449 



































Eden 
edge 











edgeways 





edgewise 
edible 
edict 
edifice 
edit 


edition 




















editor 





editorial 









nerve title 


tire 





tiptop 
toad 












"tis 








tired 








up 








tiresome 








tissue 








to 












toast 





title page 
tiptoe 


toaster 


tipsy 












tireless 





toadstool 


toaster 






































neigh 


needle 
neither 
negative 
need 
needy 
neon 
neglect 
needless 
Negro 
neighbor 
nerve 
nephew 
neighborhood 


ne er 


WORD PERCEPTION LESSON 82: Using guide words and alphabetical order to locate an entry ina dictionary. 57 


These are the guide words on three pages of a dictionary. 


haven 336 head | 
see 586 self 
level 398 lid 


On which of the above pages would you find each of the following words? 











seep hayrack 
azet a es ened > onan seize 

he liar 

levy Pesan, Biaphecccnat lick 
SelCOM Wie = ee ee segment 
hawk library 








Answer these questions: 


On what page would you find the word lie? 





Would the word lettuce be on page 397 or on page 399? 


Would the word sedan be on page 586? —____________ If not, on what 
page would you find it? 





On what page would you find the word selfish? 








Would the word have be on page 335 or on page 337? ———____ 


On what page would you find headache? 


58 USE AFTER WORD PERCEPTION LESSON 83. 
DIRECTIONS: Discuss the answers. 





Fill in the outline below. For each landmark, answer the three questions: 
1. What is it? 
2. Where is it? 
3. What is interesting about it? 

The first one is done for you as an example. 


Landmarks of Canada 
































































































































A. The Sleeping Giant F. The Canada Goose 
It aagidzpdlasr) = thig! naede) l. 

iy KUALA 2, 

6i. Adda MM tf 3 

B. The Big Nickel G. The Golden Boy 
Ib i 

Des De 

Sh 3, 

C. The Oil Derrick H. ‘The Cross 

1 ie 

I: 2 

B 3 

D. Tyrannosaurus Rex I. The Bridge 

le ie 

23 Bh 

Si 3, 

E. The Thunderbird J. Flintabbatey Flonatin 
ir i 

Ds Ds 

3), sh 

USE AFTER READING ‘‘LANDMARKS OF CANADA.”’ 59 


DIRECTIONS: Since the questions were discussed during the guided reading, suggest to the pupils that the 
outline should be completed without consulting their readers. 


1. You’ve been gone so long that I’ve almost gone to sleep. 
2. They'll be coming before we've arranged the table. 

3. They’re coming now, but I shan’t cry. 

4. I'd just given a sob and asked, “Where's everyone gone?” 

5. Who'd have thought that there'd be such a commotion! 

6. He’d given the dog a bone, and Rex went wild. 

7. Mother shouted, “You’d better catch him!” 

8. “Let's all run after him, or he’ll get away,” | said. 

9. “Who's got him? You mustn't let him go,” said Peter. 


10. They'd all had a wonderful time. 


















































3 How many other contractions do you know? Write them below. 




















60 WORD PERCEPTION LESSON 64: Contractions. 
DIRECTIONS: Use the sentences in the lesson. Then, for an independent exercise, have the pupils write the 
the words from which each contraction was formed. 
Special Exercise: Have the pupils in this group check their lists with each other. Each pupil should tell what 
his contractions mean. 





i Ah ip 


LAPLAND 

Lapland is a cold country in northern 
Europe. It is too cold to grow crops, 
so the Lapps depend on the reindeer 
to supply meat, milk, clothing, and 
shelter. The Lapp families live in tents 
as they follow the reindeer herd from 
feeding ground to feeding ground. The 
children rarely go to school, but they 
learn many skills from their parents. 
Everybody helps with the reindeer 
round-up, which is like a cattle round-up 
in Canada. Lapps like to ski, to drive 
the reindeer sleds known as_pulkas, 
and to romp with the dogs that are a 
cherished part of every family. 


MOROCCO 

Morocco is in North Africa. Many 
of its people are poor farmers who 
work hard because they do not have 
modern machinery. They live in huts 
made of sun-baked clay or in tents 
made of goat hair and plants. Some 
Moroccans live a wandering life with 
their camels on the Sahara desert. They 
settle down only when they find an 
oasis where underground streams make 
grass and trees grow. Here they pitch 
their tents until the camels have eaten 
all the grass. The people protect 
themselves from the heat and sand by 
wearing loose robes and covering their 
heads with cloth that is held in place 
by a rope of camel hair. They live on 
camel milk, dates, barley, and millet. 
The children invent games with the tent 


_ pegs and make slings to shoot stones. 


GREECE 
Greece is a country in Europe that 
stretches into the blue Mediterranean 


USE BEFORE READING ‘‘THE KITE AND THE WIND.’’ 





DIRECTIONS: See Teacher's Source Book. 


Sea. It is so mountainous that the 
people have to work hard to grow the 
grapes and olives for which Greece is 
famous. Villages are often built on 
mountainsides that are so steep that 
the houses seem to stand on top of 
each other. 

The children of Greece know that 
their ancestors were great artists and 
builders. On many hills they see the 
ruins of statues and theatres and temples 
that were built hundreds of years ago. 
The marble statues were carefully carved 
and were rich with ivory and gold. The 
temples were built to honor the gods in 
whom the ancient Greeks believed. 


TURKEY 

Turkey is in both Europe and Asia. 
Outside of the cities, Turkey's people 
cling to old ways, and the women 
wear long dresses and shawls. The 
cities are more modern. Turkish markets 
are called bazaars and sell many things, 
including hand-carved gold jewellery, 
colorful carpets, thick black coffee, and 
honey cake called baklava. 

Most of the people of Turkey are 
Moslems. Their churches are called 
mosques, which are beautiful buildings 
with domes over the prayer rooms. 
The mosques also have towers, called 
minarets, that look like missiles pointing 


to the sky. Five times a day the call to. 


prayer comes from a caller on one of 
the minarets. The Moslems stop work, 
spread a prayer rug, remove their shoes, 


_ kneel, and bend to the ground to pray. 


INDIA 
India is in Asia and has more people 


than any country in the world, except 
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China. It has homes made of rags, 
but also has modern bungalows and a 
few glittering castles. The land of India 
varies from jungles, plains, mountains, 
to deserts, and it shelters lions, tigers, 
elephants, and crocodiles. 

The women of India wear the sari, 
a dress made from a length of colorful 
cloth draped about the body; and men 
wear white dhotis made from cloth 
draped in a special way. Thousands of 
cows roam the streets and markets, 
for the Hindu religion of India teaches 
that cows are sacred and must never 


be killed. 


JAPAN 

Japan is made up of a number of 
islands in the Pacific Ocean. It has so 
many mountains that there is little land 
left on which to grow rice, the main 
food of the Japanese. The young people 
dress in a modern way, but they often 
celebrate old customs and wear gaily 
flowered kimonas. The Boys’ Festival 
honors the sons of the family every 
year on the fifth day of the fifth 
month. From a bamboo pole in the 
front yard, a gaily colored paper-fish 
is flown for each son. A Japanese boy 
hopes to become as strong as the carp, 


a fish that fights with courage. The 


girls are honored at the Dolls’ Festival, 
when visitors call to see the valuable 
family collection of dolls, and to have 
rice cakes and fish. 


PHILIPPINES 

The Philippines is a beautiful island 
country in the Pacific Ocean. The 
country is made up of several thousand 
islands, but only one thousand are 


suitable for people to live on. Bananas, 
limes, and coconuts grow in abundance. 
Parrots, cockatoos, colorful fishes, and 
enormous flowers make the Philippines 
very gay. The village homes are straw- 
colored huts made from bamboo and 
palm trees, and are raised on stilts. 

The whole family works in the rice 
paddies. A boy of five often rides the 
water buffalo to pull the plow. When 
work is done, the children play kit-kit, a 
form of hopscotch, or eat bocayo, a candy 
made from brown sugar and coconut. 


CHILE 

Chile is in South America and has 
many mountains. Most of the people 
are poor and work hard to grow crops. 
They live in mud houses with thatched 
roofs and usually have only bread and 


beans to eat. In the cities there are 


more elaborate homes. The people of | 


Chile like festivals. At the festivals the 
women dance, wearing beautiful combs 
decorated with shells, and black lace 


mantillas on their heads. 


PERU 

Peru is in South America. Mist hangs 
over Peru’s mountains much of the 
time because the ocean is so near. 
In the mountains there is the highest 
lake in the world, Lake Titicaca. The 
mountain people use the llama to carry 
heavy loads and to help them grow 
food. They live in houses made of 
sun-dried bricks that have hides over 
the doorway. They seldom see the 
elaborate city houses called haciendas. 
The men wear large cloaks called 
ponchos. ‘The women wear bright 
woollen blankets over their shoulders. 





wa 


Dulcie’s home is on a country road. 
At the front, facing the road, is the 
house. To the rear of the yard are the 
barn and the windmill. Across the 
road, opposite the house, there is a 
gate in the wire fence. And beyond 
the gate lies the meadow. 

Tall grasses grow in the meadow, 
and whenever the wind blows, the 
grasses ripple in waves toward the 
woods that stand beyond the meadow, 
at the top of the hill. 

On the slope of the hill; midway 
between the gate and the woods, there 
is an old log house. Its roof is gone. 


Its doors and windows are just holes 
in the walls. But it makes a fine play- 
house. 

Dulcie frequently wades through the 
long grass to the old house. Occasionally 
she climbs the rickety stairs and looks 
north, south, east, and west over all 
the surrounding countryside. Usually 
she stays downstairs and pretends she 
is her great, great grandmother Dulcie. 
She spins wool, makes candles, and 
greets the Indians who bring wild rice 
to trade for honey. At least, that is 
what she tells her mother when she 


finally goes home. 





USE WITH WORD PERCEPTION LESSON 16. 
DIRECTIONS: See Teacher’s Source Book. 


elm 


Use your dictionaries. Find each of these entry words in your dictionary. 
Beside each word, write the page on which you found it and the guide words 
on that page. The first one is done as an example. 


calm page /S4 have LPS — Canada 














wring 








strict 


halter 














primitive 


prickly 








larva 

















zither 


Swagger 





obnoxious 











awning 








bog 








emblem 


knuckle 








emer gency 


tassel 





64 USE AFTER WORD PERCEPTION LESSON 84. 


DIRECTIONS: This page can be used only if the pupils have access to dictionairies. The pupils could com- | 
plete the page working in small groups. 





On page 223 of Flying Free it says that a good roundup can only be carried 
out by team work. Good team work means that every person on the team knows 


his job and does it well. 


Some of the people on the ‘‘roundup team’’ are listed below. Describe as 
completely as you can the jobs done by each. 


1. Curly 























2. the cowboys 




















3. the cooks 




















4. Pop Matheson 














5. Uncle Bob Bailey 














6. Old Black 




















» Suppose you had been on the roundup with Rocky and Curly. Suppose you 
had kept a diary of each day’s events. Choose three or four days, and write 
what you might have put down in your diary. 





USE AFTER READING ‘‘THE LAST GREAT ROUNDUP.’’ 65 


DIRECTIONS: See pupils’ directions. Encourage the pupils to draw on their own knowledge as well as on 
_ the story. For example, Pop Matheson’s job is to look after the horses, but what does this entail? 


Special Exercise: If necessary, clarify the meaning of ‘‘diary.”’ 


Read each sentence. From the list, choose a word that would describe the 
person or thing represented by the underlined word in the sentence. Write 
the chosen word on the line. 


cheerful faithful fearful hopeful restful 
cheerless faithless fearless hopeless restless 
]|,_C—“(i‘“‘ NU OUCBSackie Wouldn’t leave the old farm but waited 
j week after week for his master to return. 
Td tossed andl turnecualemehitilong: 
Sepeee ee ee The room, was- darkmand: gloomy with cracking 
plaster and dirty paint. 


Sam felt that there was nothing that could save her. 





The doctor thought that she might get better. 


The captain didn’t worry about his own safety as 














he helped his men. 
7 The waitress was smiling and happy as she did 
her work. | 
8. The patient had a quiet, relaxing day. 
9. His best friend forgot all about him as soon as he 
left town. 
10. The storm made everyone feel afraid. 
careful pitiful painful thankful 
careless pitiless painless thankless 
es ee The airplane trip wonmhurtyow 
ee He knew that no onetwould appreciate the work 


that he was doing. 


The pilot brought the plane down with great care. 





4. The rain and hail pounded down on the grain fields 
| without pity. 
go The policeman marched idirectlyainto the aanikeaner 
the robber. 
re Det adocsupncen to mind when she loses things. 


66 USE AFTER WORD PERCEPTION LESSON 66. 
DIRECTIONS: On completion of the page, discuss the pupils’ choices of words. 
Special Exercise: This exercise is to be completed in the same way as the one above. 





Think about each of the situations below and decide what Genevieve would 
have done and what might have happened to her. Write your answers on 
the lines. 


What would have happened if the Doctor had said, “You must drink an extra glass 
of milk every day?” 























What would have happened if the Doctor had said, “You must play outside one 


more hour every day?” 





























What would have happened if the Doctor had said, “I want to see more color in 


your cheeks each day?” 









































ea A ST TESS STE 2 STO TT SEF SE IE EE EET RS LILO TS TELLS T ES ELLE IST EL ELT EE NTE LT LET EE BT TE GEG ELS LD SE ER LE LD 


USE AFTER READING ‘‘GENEVIEVE GOES TO BED EARLY.’’ 67 
DIRECTIONS: See pupils’ directions. Encourage the pupils to base their answers on Genevieve's pattern of 
behavior in the story. 
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Fe 


14. 
15. 
16. 
LA 
18. 
2 Me 
24. 
"ade 
28. 
Jey, 
50! 
SHY 
oS: 
62) 
38. 
Bu: 
40. 
Al. 


A CROSSWORD PUZZLE 








Across 


. A road that crosses another. 
. A boat that is made by digging out a log. 
13. 


To put life into (for example: 
How can we 
A seat just outside a ring at a circus. 
Bring a glass water. 

How long you have lived. 

A line of people or things. 

Knives and forks made of silver. 

A chair with arms. 

A crying out. 

The set of keys on a piano. 

Take the doll ________ the house. 

A sign for something that will happen. 
The sails at the top. 

A man who cuts hair. 

Cry very hard and loudly. 

The light of a candle. 

A very small child. 

What you wear over your suit or dress. 
A man who is a kin or relative. 

The bone in your back. 


USE AFTER WORD PERCEPTION LESSON 68. 
DIRECTIONS: Discuss with the pupils the way in which a crossword puzzle is worked. Tell them that most 
of the words in this puzzle are compound words. Tell them, also, that in the definitions below, the word for the 
puzzle is sometimes the one that has been left out of the sentence. 








up the party?). 








Down 


. A room in which classes are held. 
. A heavy coat for winter. 

. A storm in which snow falls. 

. Porridge made of oats. 

. A lady who makes dresses. 
SEutthe DOxmeueee ets 
. She 

. Become rotten. 
. We will 

. Take sade aah 
nV er wal ago mae sean 
. The lids over your eyes. 

. An old-fashioned bonnet to keep the sun 


the shelf. 


coming to see me. 
to school. 


your hat. 
school. 


off. 


. A stack of hay. 
. The side of the road. 

. Aman who looks after cattle on a ranch. 
. A book put out each year. 

. A female sheep. 

. The tops of pans. 
eLliketomse aes 


. The thing ona car that makesaloud noise. 


the ice-cream cone. 





ah 


Read the selection below. Then answer the questions. 


“Alunak” describes a winter seal 
hunt, but the Eskimos hunted seals in 
summer too. In summer they hunted 
from a kayak. 

Each spring the Eskimos built kayaks 
for use during the summer months. 
A kayak is a sort of canoe. To build 
it the men gathered pieces of wood 
and lashed them together with strips 
of sealskin to form a framework. Then 
the women stretched sealskins tightly 
over the frame and sewed them 


together. They covered the top of the 


kayak too. All that was left open was 
a hole near the middle, just big enough 
for the Eskimo to get in. The Eskimo 
fitted so tightly into the hole that no 
water got into the kayak even during a 
storm. 

For hunting, the Eskimos used short, 
bone-headed harpoons fastened to seal- 
skin lines. They paddled their kayaks 
after the swimming seals and, when 
they were close, threw the harpoon. 
Then they towed the seal to shore 


beside the kayak. 


1. If you were Alunak, would you sooner hunt seals in summer or winter? Why? 











2. Compare a kayak and an Indian canoe. Why do you think they were different? 

















3. Do you think an Eskimo hunter has to be as patient in a summer seal hunt as in 
a winter one? Why? 











4. List five ways in which Eskimos used sealskin. 






































5. Name three other animals that Eskimos hunted. 

















USE AFTER READING ‘‘ALUNAK.’’ 
DIRECTIONS: Note that the questions require individual opinions, so expect varied answers. Discuss the 
answers with the group. 
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A. In the farthest igloo, two Eskimos 
sat talking. One of them was very 
old. The deep wrinkles in his face 
and the clever look in his eyes told 
that he was a wise one, an angehok as 
the Eskimos say. The Eskimos listen 


well to the advice of these aged men. 


B. It was the beginning of the hunt- 
ing season. For many years now the 
old deer had escaped from the hunters 
and their yelping hounds, but this time 
it seemed more difficult. The dogs had 
followed his trail all day. Now, as 
dusk fell; he could hear his pursuers 


coming closer. 


C. The deer stood at the very brink 
of the cliff. If he took one step forward, 
he would fall to the rocks below. 


D. Glaciers may be several miles 
wide, many miles long, and thousands 
of feet thick. Such great fields of ice 


are found high in the mountains. 





ES Letiime ttell® yourstne legend of 
Ahcoup. Ahcoup was a fox, but not an 
ordinary fox. He was not a red fox 





or a black fox or a white fox. He 
was not even a silver fox. Indeed, 
there were no others quite like him. 


F. Ahcoup’s sharp bark had a silvery 
sound like a little bell. When he 
laughed, he crinkled his little black 
muzzle away from his sharp, white 
teeth. 


G. Though many tried to catch 


Ahcoup,. none ever succeeded. 


Read each paragraph. Think what the underlined word means. Then write 


its meaning on the lines. 


1. I had five dollars, so I decided to 
purchase the boat that was in the 





window of the hardware store. 














2. As the tramp came up to the gate, 
the big dog rushed at him, barking 
and showing its teeth, The tramp 
turned and retreated down the lane. 





3% + Thexpig thrust his snout into the 
pail of feed. How he could eat with 


his nose covered, I didn’t know. 

















4. Every night when my dad came 
home, he tousled my hair. Then I had 


to comb it all over again! 








WORD PERCEPTION LESSON 8: Using the context to identify words. 
DIRECTIONS: Use paragraphs A-G in the lesson. Have the pupils complete the rest of the page indepen- 


dently. 


Divide each word into syllables. Write the syllables on the line. Then write 
one of these words beside each group of words below. 












































single crumble 
gurole tremble 
ankle thistle 
mantle spindle 
tattle whistle 
tumble hustle 
Taft nee Or eee) | scufile 





You spin yarn on it. 





Not yet matried. 





To fall into pieces. 





A loose cloak. 











To fight and struggle. 
To fall down. 
To shake and shiver. 


To tell tales about someone. 

















ae, hurry. 








A part of your leg. 





A baby’s toy. 








A noise made by boys. * is 





A sharp, pricky plant. 





A noise made by water. 





® Read these words: 


smuggle terrible trample startle 
pineapple spectacle trouble 


Do these words make you think of a story? 
Write your story in your exercise book. 





USE AFTER WORD PERCEPTION LESSON 44. 71 
DIRECTIONS: See pupils’ directions. Each word should be used only once. 
Special Exercise: Tell the pupils that they do not need to use a// the words in their stories. 


Maple Sugar 


The sugar maple grows only in 
North America. No one knows when 
men discovered that its sap could be 
made into maple sugar and maple syrup. 
We do know that the Indians discovered 
the secret long before the white man 
came. 

There is a legend that an Indian cook 
mistook a container of sap for one of 
water. She boiled the meat for dinner 
in the sap. The meat had a most 
unexpected flavor, and the juice was 
sweet and thick. 

After discovering this tasty flavor, 
the Indians studied the sugar maple. 
They learned that the sap runs in 
the spring when the days are warm 
and the nights frosty. They learned 
how to cut the bark so the sap would 
run out. They made utensils from birch 
bark in which to collect the sap. They 
learned to put boiling stones in it to 
make it turn to thick syrup and to 
maple sugar. The sugar made by the 
Indians was dark in color and strong 
in flavor. 

When the white men came to North 
America, they quickly adopted the 
_ methods used by the Indians to make 
maple sugar. Without it they would 


have had very little sugar. Cane sugar 
had to be imported, and the price 
was too high for the average pioneer. 

Nearly every pioneer farm had its 
own sugar bush. It takes forty years 
for a sugar maple to begin producing 
enough sap to make syrup. Then each 
tree produces about two and one-half 
pounds of sugar per year. In the 
pioneer days, the sugar was packed 
tightly in huge barrels and when it 
was needed for baking, a piece was 
chopped off with a hatchet. 

After 1850, cane sugar was easier 
to get, and many farmers stopped tap- 
ping their sugar maples. The farmers 
who still tapped found there was little 
market for maple sugar so they began 
to make maple syrup. Maple syrup 
today is no longer dark and strong in 
flavor. The farmer prides himself on 
being able to make syrup that is clear, 
golden brown, and mellow in flavor. 

He uses modern equipment to collect 
the sap and boil it into syrup. Then 
the syrup, made in the sugar bushes 
of Canada, is marketed in stores around 
the world. 

What was a necessity in pioneer 
homes is a special treat in ours. 





72 USE BEFORE READING ‘‘SUGARING OFF.’’ 





DIRECTIONS: See Teacher’s Source Book. 


Say each word to yourself. Then mark the accented syllable and underline 
the vowel that stands for the schwa sound. From the list at the right of each 
box, choose the correct meaning for each word and write its number on the 
line. 





bot tom by yourself l 
a live used to protect a dress 2 
a lone a dish to hold water 3 
jew el the lowest part . 4S 
a pron it shoots huge bullets 5 
ba sin a guiding light 6 
bea con a play that is acted on a stage i 
can non a drink 8 
dra ma living os 
cof fee a diamond 20m 
de fend to subtract | 
maid en a small child 
fun nel it picks up iron things 3) 
gal lon pleasant sounds 4 
he ro used for pouring things 5) 
hu man a young girl 6 
in fant a living person 7 
mag net a brave man 8 
mi nus a measure of milk = SOE 
mu sic to protect 10 
mut ton a couch peta 
or gan play time at school aa 
(See VG | Se one who studies Joes 
pan da a musical instrument Be 
jsraie eygaal” esas a very smooth, shiny cloth ae)? 
re cess oo mixed fruit or vegetables 22 Ooi 
sal ad roasted and salted, to eat pled 
so fa an animal eum 
stu dent to act 19 
sat in meat from sheep 210m 


5 ane SE EEE ST TSE SESS EPS ER LS SSS ER EEE 


USE AFTER WORD PERCEPTION LESSON 46. 
DIRECTIONS: See pupils’ directions. Be sure that pupils understand that they are to underline the vowel 
letter in the word that stands for the schwa sound. Tell them that not every word has a schwa sound. 


73 


Write answers to the questions. 


1. In different parts of the story, Nichet is described as brave, lonely, sturdy, 
broken-hearted. Tell why each word described him well. 


brave 











lonely 




















sturdy 














broken-hearted 

















Vem iiov did the Leblanc family travel¢ “ae ee 


3. Pretend you were one of the sisters squeezed in the cart on the trip to town. 


Describe your ride. 

















) 4, Nichet didn’t like being the youngest of fourteen children. Do you think the 


oldest one in the family likes having thirteen younger brothers and sisters? 


Why? 




















5. Pretend you are getting dinner for the Leblanc family. Tell what you would 


cook. Tell how much of each thing you would need. 














74 USE AFTER READING ‘‘LITTLE NICHET’S BABY SISTER.’’ 


DIRECTIONS: Note that Questions 4 and 5 are designated a Special Exercise. The pupils likely will need more 
space in which to answer these questions. Encourage them to use their exercise books. 


A. What would happen, I wondered, 
if I exhaled all my breath and thought 
very hard about being small. So I shut 
my eyes and breathed out, and said 
to myself over and over again that 
now I was getting smaller and smaller. 





B. It was Saturday, and I was sitting 
on the floor in the basement running 
my electric train. I could run the train 
from the remote control switch as I 
sat beside the track or I could reach 
through the window of the cab and 
open the throttle with my fingers. That 
way I could pretend I was driving 
the train myself. 





C. All the knights had ridden off to 
battle, leaving the young prince in 
charge of the big stone castle. While 
the knights were gone, a band of 
outlaws stormed the castle. They tried 
every way they could think of to get 
in. The poor young prince did not 


know what to do. “Ill walk over 





to the parapet and show myself,” he 
decided. “When they see I’m not afraid, 
they'll think I have many guards.” And 
he walked out onto the balcony and 
over the stone wall that was built all 
around it. He stood there a moment 
looking carefree and unconcerned. Then 
he went back into the castle, wonder- 


ing if his ruse had worked. 





D. The Indians had one tool that was 
especially useful. The stone adze was 
a broad curved tool. With it, a man 
could make a deeper hole in a partly 
burned-out log by scraping away the 
charred wood. By using the adze in 
this way, he could make pots for 
different purposes. 


E. That night, the animals who lived 
around the bay held a meeting by the 
biggest fir tree. All the animals had 
been summoned. The gulls had cried 
the news, and the kingfisher had kept 
repeating it all during the day. 


Think of words that could be used in the paragraphs above instead of the 
words listed. Write your words on the lines. 





exhaled 





stormed 











parapet 





ruse 





adze 





charred 

















summoned 





WORD PERCEPTION LESSON 9: Using the context to identify words. 


DIRECTIONS: Use paragraphs A-E in the lesson. 


Special Exercise: The pupils can work this exercise independently. 
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On Halloween night, dressed in my costume as a gherkin pickle, I took a short 
cut into town through a farmer’s field. I was glad there was a bright moon because 
the walking was rough. Suddenly, I caught sight of a ghostly shape ahead of me. 
Was it really a Halloween spook or ghost? I stood rooted to the spot although I 
knew I ought to run. I didn’t dare even to cough. Then I heard a soft “Ba-a-a-a” 
sound, and I began to laugh at myself. The ghastly sight turned out to be a sheep 


whose tough wool was tangled in a dead tree bough. 


Read the paragraphs. 


As the last streak of daylight faded 
away, the blizzard began. 

The man was pulling a sleigh over 
the rough road to the station, which 
lay eight miles straight ahead. He had 
to catch the freight train with his 
heavy load. 


Now the snow was thick, and the 


man could scarcely see. The plough 
ought to have got through, ‘but there 
was no sight of it. 

Much later a ghostly figure brought 
the sleigh to a halt at the station door. 
The man straightened his tired, hunched 
back and smiled at the pufhng black 


monster on the tracks. He had made it! 


4. The man thought the snow plough would clear the road. 


On the lines below, write the words from the paragraphs that tell these 


things: 





1. The blizzard began at night. 








2. The travelling was hard. 











3. The man had quite a weight to pull. 




















5. The man was covered with snow when he stopped. 








6. The man bent over to pull the heavy sleigh. 











7. The man caught the train in time. 








WORD PERCEPTION LESSON 47. 
DIRECTIONS: Use the first paragraph with the lesson. Have the rest of the page completed independently. 


Many people listen to the weather forecasts on radio or television, but they 
don’t all feel the same way about what they hear. Read each of the following 
statements made by the weather-man and tell how you think each of the 
people listed might have felt when he heard it: 


“For tomorrow we are forecasting heavy snowfall and high winds.” 


a truck driver 











your dad 








an airplane pilot 





a boy with a new sleigh 








“This spell of very hot, sunny weather will continue, but with the chance of a 
thunderstorm late tomorrow.” 


a farmer 








a girl at camp 











the man who runs a merry-go-round in the park 








» In the story ‘‘Mr. Plinkett-Plunkett and the Weather,’’ find the words or 
sentences that tell you the following statements are true: 


1. At first, Mr. and Mrs. Plinkett-Plunkett enjoyed their hobby very much. —__ 











2. The Plinkett-Plunketts lived in the country. 





3. The Plinkett-Plunketts used to talk about many things. 











4. Mr. Plinkett-Plunkett was very upset when all his equipment was broken. 











DN 


USE AFTER READING ‘‘MR. PLINKETT-PLUNKETT AND THE WEATHER.’’ 77 
DIRECTIONS: Discuss the pupils’ answers with them. Note and encourage originality of idea and expression. 


1. Put an X after the things that you could buy. Choose only those things 
whose names contain the z-sound. 





























BeOOKAOL igs. 8 os ee se lemleere 
something for a prize a glazed ham 

a piece of cheese a red rose 
some lemon sauce measles spots 
sand from the desert a police whistle 
an old museum a box of wax 
a fuzzy fly a raisin pie 


2. Put an X after the words for things you can do. Choose only those in which 
the letter x stands for the ks sound. 









































mix explode 
example exactly 
express extra 
exact exercise 
experiment box 

six explore 
exit tax 








3. Put an X after the things you could see. 
































a bang in the spring a king on a swing 

a mink on a blanket a thing clanging 

a pink finger a hungry string 

a monkey in a tank a clang and a clank __ 

an angry skunk B a pink trinket 

pepe oin the rink oe ee ank -theptinker 

a singer singing in a bank ________ | _ a chunk of meat 

rings and bangles , the blink of an eye 

adonkey in the jungle _.__-_____.| the sbang jot a.d0or 2a =n 





78 USE AFTER WORD PERCEPTION LESSON 48. 
DIRECTIONS: Have the pupils read their answers aloud. 


These are words that describe feelings: 


jealous proud terrified SOITY 
astonished amused delighted satished 
grateful worried calm sympathetic 
disappointed amazed angry excited 


Write one of the above words to tell how you would feel if — 





your uncle gave you an electric train for Christmas. 








a flying saucer landed in your back yard. 


your best friend wouldn't help you with your math. 











you were left alone in the house. 


the boy next door broke his arm and couldn't 


play ball for a month. 











you took your little brother shopping and he got lost in the crowd. 
you heard the fire sirens shrieking down your street. 


you won every race at the school track meet. 








you laughed at the clowns in the circus. 


you saw someone kicking a little dog. 





it rained on the day of the picnic. 





p Choose one or two of the situations above. Write a paragraph for each, 
explaining why you felt the way described by the word you chose. 
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USE AFTER READING ‘‘THE LEGEND OF THE BEAR PAW JARS.’’ 79 
DIRECTIONS: Read the list of words with the pupils. Then have the exercise completed independently. 
The choice of word will depend on the pupil’s experience with the situation. There can, therefore, be no 
absolutely right or wrong answers. During discussion of the page, encourage pupils to justify their choices. 





> 
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Many new words can be formed by adding suffixes to root words. Below you 
will see some sufhixes, some root words, and some sentences with lines in them. 
By adding one of the suffixes to the root word in front of each sentence, make 


a word that will fit the blank in the sentence. The first one is done as an 
example. 









































-ish -er -OF -y -ly -less ness 
report 1. The newspaper _reporter wrote an exciting story. 
friend 2. The little girl cried, “I am all alone. I am : 
friend 3. Along came a little mouse. 
instruct 4. Another name for a teacher is 
act, shy Sy liste spoke to the class. 
sudden, wind 6. the day became very 
fool 7) Whatia ss ec tate eet bale doogyontare! 
erase 8. I just bought a new today. 
busy 9. I work all day in my 
happy 10. The new baby gave the family great 
fear 11. A pirate was a man. 
day, week 12. [like a _______ newspaper better than a one. 


Can you make other words using the root words and the suffixes? Write as 
many new words as you can. Two examples are given. 


es, 



































USE AFTER WORD PERCEPTION LESSON 70. 


DIRECTIONS: Read the directions with the pupils. Be sure they understand that the derived word they write 
must make sense in the sentence. Check the exercise orally. 


The Selkirk Settlers 


People move to a pioneer country 
for many reasons. Usually they are 
looking for a better life for their 
families. That is why a group of 
Scottish farmers left their homeland in 
1812 to settle along the Red River in 
Canada. 

They did not want to leave Scotland 
but they had no choice. Their farm 
lands had been taken away by rich 
landlords, and they had to find new 
land. There was no land to be had in 
Scotland, and a nobleman named Lord 
Selkirk convinced them that they would 
have a good life if they moved to 
Canada. 

The Scottish farmers had no idea 
what life would be like in Selkirk’s 
settlement along the Red River near 
what is now Winnipeg, Manitoba. They 
did not know how cold it would be 
in winter. They did not know how 
far it was from the settled parts of 
Canada. They did not know that their 
only neighbors would be a few fur- 
traders. They did not know that the 
fur-traders were angry about their 
coming because they thought that 
settlers would frighten away the buffalo. 
They did not know that food would 
be scarce and that it would take months 
to get supplies. 

Perhaps if the farmers and their 
families had known how difficult their 
life would be, they would never have 





USE BEFORE READING ‘‘THE GREAT FLOOD.’’ 
DIRECTIONS: See Teacher’s Source Book. 





left Scotland. From the beginning, they 
faced hardships. The ocean voyage was 
rough. Many of the settlers became ill 
and died before they reached Canada. 

When the survivors landed, they 
began the long trip to the Red River. 
They had to carry their belongings 
over rough land and down treacherous 
rivers. Winter came before their houses 
were ready, so they had to face the 
cold weather in rough huts. They had 
hardly enough food, and during the 
first winter many died of starvation 
and illness. And always they knew 
they were not welcome among the 
fur-traders. Indeed, when the settlers 
had finally built their houses, the fur- 
traders burned them to the ground. 

But the settlers would not give up. 
The Red River was their home now, and 
they meant to stay. They made peace 
with the traders and built new homes. 

They overcame other hardships too. 
When a prairie fire or a season's 
drought or a grasshopper plague spoiled 
a crop, the families had less to eat, 
but they planted a new crop the next 
spring. 

The story “The Great Flood” in 
Flying Free tells of yet another hardship 
the settlers faced when the Red River 
overflowed its banks in 1826. Still 
they did not give up, and many of their 
descendants live today on the banks 
of the Red River. 
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Young Donald Stewart shivered in bed. It was cold and black outside. There 
was a high wind and a driving rain. There must have been nights like this when 
you, too, have lain in bed and listened to the wind and rain. — 


Think about such a night. Then answer these questions for yourself and 
for Donald. 


Donald’s answers Your answers 


1. What was it like in your bedroom on such a stormy night? 








2. What sounds could you hear outside? 











3. Were you frightened by the storm? Why? 











4. What did your parents do during the storm? 


5. Where did you wake up the next morning? 














ieee Didi thestorm damage your home? 








p The flooding river made a great noise. Find words or phrases in the story 
that describe the sounds of the river. 











82 USE AFTER READING ‘‘THE GREAT FLOOD.’’ 
DIRECTIONS: See pupils’ introduction. 


In the following sentences, underline the words that have endings or suffixes. 
On the lines below, write the root word of each underlined word. The first 
one has been done for you. 


pe 


Kangaroos keep their babies in their pouches. 

The leafless trees were chopped down. 

Children love to touch the velvety nose of a horse. 
They are bringing prisoners into the jail. 

Mary chose the fanciest candies. 

Are you measuring correctly? 

Put in this useful liquid to soften the water. 

The new ball player was careless and dropped the ball. 


O08 OA 


The ugliness of the picture caused a heated argument. 
Joe was scornful of the sensible shoes that his mother brought home. 


— 
© 









































Tell what each of these words means. 


lifeless 








powdery 








richness 








trackless 
playful 


soundless 














trader 











sickness 











USE AFTER WORD PERCEPTION LESSON 71. 83 
DIRECTIONS: Be sure the pupils recognize endings like -s, -es, -ed, -ing, -est as well as the suffixes -y, -/y, -ful, 

-ness, -ible, -er, -en, -less, -ment. 

Special Exercise: Remind the pupils to think of the meaning of the suffix. 


Astronomy is the study of the stars, 
the moon, the sun, and the planets 
(including the planet Earth on which 
we live). Astronomers help us under- 
stand why we don’t fall off the Earth; 
why we have night and day; why the 
stars twinkle; why the moon seems to 
have a face. They know a great deal 
about outer space and can help other 
scientists build space ships that are safe. 
They will help men land on the moon. 

How much they have taught us since 
the days of the cave man! Early man 
was curious about the sky but was 
terrified of it. He thought that the 
objects in the sky were gods and he 
made up stories, called myths, about 


these gods. 


Answer the following questions: 


The astronomer, unlike the cave man, 
is a very highly trained scientist. He 
cannot touch the’ moon or stars to 
study them so he looks at them through 
an instrument called a telescope. This 
magnifies, or makes larger, objects that 
are very far away. By looking through 
a powerful telescope, the astronomer 
can study and photograph the sun, 
the moon, the stars, and the planets. 

He usually works in a building 
called an observatory where a telescope 
and many other scientific instruments 
have been built to help him. Canada 
has two of the largest observatories in 
the world. One is near Victoria, British 
Columbia, and the other near Toronto, 
Ontario. 





1. What is astronomy ¢ 











2. What are the men who study astronomy called? 


3. What things does astronomy help us to understand? 











4. How do astronomers help the men who build space ships? 











5. How does an astronomer study the stars? 

















6. What does “magnify” mean? 














7. What is an observatory? 











8. Where, in Canada, could you visit an observatory? 




















84 USE AFTER READING ‘‘LIGHT.’’ 
DIRECTIONS: Tell the pupils that the answers to all the questions are in the paragraphs at the top of the page. 





The Story of Light 
The first lamps 
i 





IE 





oy 





4. 











Early candles 
in 








Me 





3) 


Modern lighting 
iy 











de, 





3), 

















How I travelled 


iF 
De 

















S. 


What the people on the moon looked like 


ie 
2 











. How the people on the moon talked 
if: 
12, 
>) 























4, 








_ Food on the moon 


1. 
Ma 
B 


Houses on the moon 


1. 





























MB: 








USE WITH LISTENING LESSONS 56 AND 57. 
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These are entry words for an index. An index is always in alphabetical 
order. The words listed below are not. Put the words in the order in which 
they would appear in an index. The words in each box should be written 
in the box below it. 


camps fishing maps 

beaver government play 
education fashions newspapers 
carriages history manufacturing 
dykes inventions postal service 
airplanes furniture mills 

buildings Indians | racing 
airports fires medicine 
electricity language sailors 

boats lumbering money 
































USE AFTER WORD PERCEPTION LESSON 85. 

DIRECTIONS: Be sure the pupils understand that they should write, in alphabetical order, the words from 
the first box in the box directly below it, then the words from the second box in the box below it, and 
finally the words from the third box in the box below it. 


The words in the boxes are guide words from pages in a dictionary. For each 
entry word listed below, write the page number on which the word could 
be found in this dictionary. 





















































reverse 557 reward 
wrest 742 wrong 
piccolo 495 piece 
apparatus 103 apply 

written picnicker 

review writhe 

wrench reverend 

pied ore enenee 0 ene EL | | pic 

revolver pee ee Ne nee wright 

wrote piazza ica 

piano apply 

apparel rhinoceros 

pig pickle 

apothecary appoint 

revolt reward Zeb 











> Look up these words in a dictionary. Tell on what page you found each, and 


the guide words that helped you. 


architecture —____ 











humanity pi Wels 





boulevard 


punctuation Ee 





impu Cences, ue 





zephyr oie Shies 


USE AFTER WORD PERCEPTION LESSON 86. 87 
DIRECTIONS: See pupils’ directions. 


A. paleontologist is a scientist who 
is interested in plants and animals that 
lived on the earth millions of years ago. 
When the plants and animals died, 
they were buried under layers of mud 
and clay that turned to rock. Their 
bones remained buried until recent 
times when wind and water wore 
away the soil and rock that covered 
them. The remains of these plants and 
animals of long ago are called fossils. 

It is only in the last two hundred 
years that scientists have begun to 
understand what fossils are and the 
story they tell. No man ever saw 
these plants and animals, so we have 
no stories about them. Paleontologists 
now are busy trying to build a picture 
of what the earth was like so long 
ago. They do this by exploring all 
over the world for fossils. Some of the 
most interesting ones have been found 
along the Red Deer River in Alberta 
where many dinosaurs were buried. 

Some of the fossils have changed 
very little during their long burial; 
others have changed a great deal. The 
bones and teeth of dinosaurs have 
changed very little and can be picked 
up and examined. A piece of wood 
- will have changed so that it looks like 
wood but it does not feel like it. 








DIRECTIONS: See Teacher's Source Book. 


Gl: 


YZ 
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It has hardened to rock and is said 
to be petrified. A leaf makes a different 
kind of fossil. The leaf itself has 


disappeared but its outline remains 
clearly impressed on the mud where 
the leaf fell. When the mud turned to 
rock, the impression stayed in the rock. 
Even the impressions of huge dinosaur 
feet have been petrified in this way. 
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have been discovered in an area, he 
carefully explores and digs there. If he 
is lucky enough to find a dinosaur 
skeleton, he treats it with great care. 
He hopes to remove the bones in such 
a good state that they can be put up in 
a museum. He paints the bones with 
shellac to preserve them. Then he chops 
away the rock surrounding the bones, 
being careful not to damage them. 
Finally, he brushes away the dirt and 
applies a cast to prevent damage in 
shipping the bones to the museum. 

The museum staff also handles the 
skeleton with great care, taking many 
weeks to fit the bones together. If the 
skeleton is large, an iron frame must 
be made to support it. 


RRR eae” 


88 USE BEFORE READING ‘‘BEFORE WINTER CAME TO CANADA.”’ 


Before Winter Came to Canada 


A. hat the land was like 














W 
i 
2 
3 
4 











B. What the animals were like 


1. Albertosaurus 





a. 
b. 








[Ss 





d. 














2. Duck-bill 


Be 








os 











g) 








3 Anchiceratops 


= 








or 





© 











4. Armored dinosaur 











a. 
b. 








gs 








— 





USE AFTER READING ‘‘BEFORE WINTER CAME TO CANADA.”’ 
DIRECTIONS: The pupils choose details from the selection to fill in the outline. 
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The following words are divided into syllables. Mark the accented syllable. 
If the vowel sound is long in the accented syllable, mark it like this: 4, é, 1, 
0, u. If it is short, do not mark it. 


cot tage pin to crea ture 
cru el be low mis chief 
i dle vel vet dol lars 
cos tume bag gage fran tic 

a live ly ing ap proach 
si lent hol ly a maze 
fro zen de mand pro vide 
jig gle ea ger com plete 


Choose the best word from the above list to write in each space in the 
sentences below. Be sure that the words ‘‘make sense’’ in the sentences. 


























iver Uhe horse is a beautiful 
2. When I lost my mother’s ten , | was 
3. The ground was all around the pretty — 
4) When he put on his mask, his ______-" __= -was 
Seeninvandirplane, the passengers —___- _" "js put inva) special place 
the cabin. 
melee ses 2's to (get some —— for Christmas, 
7. My ——__________ dress is worn out because | have worn it so often. 
8. The boys and girls are + to) tle cans” tosthe tog sata 





is the worst kind of 





90 USE AFTER WORD PERCEPTION LESSON 50. 
DIRECTIONS: When checking the page, have pupils tell how they decided whether the vowel sound was long 
or short in the accented syllables. 


A. It had been the most exciting 
hockey game of the season. Everyone 
knew that the team that won would 
meet the champions in the play-offs. 
The spectators had cheered until their 
throats were sore. But they all cheered 
again when the players came out for 
the last period. The score was tied, 
so this final period would decide the 
winners. 


B. Joe was delighted when he heard 
they were to have new neighbors. He 
was even happier when he met Mr. 
Morrison, who said, “I hear you're in 
Grade 3, Joe. So is our Willie. It'll 
be nice for Willie to have company 
going to a new school.” 

Joe's family lived on a farm a long 
way from town, and there were no 
boys on any of the neighboring farms. 
Joe had three sisters, but that didn’t 
help much. “Now that Willie’s coming 
to live here, I'll have someone to go 


fishing with and someone to play ball 


with, and someone to help me catch 
tadpoles,” thought Joe. 

On Monday morning, the school bus 
stopped at the Morrison’ s gate and a 
girl about Joe’s age got on. “Where’s 
Willie?” Joe asked. 

‘Tm Willie! Willie for Wilhemina!” 
she replied. “Are you surprised?” 

“Surprised? I’m astounded!” said Joe. 
Later he said to his mother, “I was 
never so amazed in my whole life. I 
was too surprised to remember to be 
disappointed! Imagine a girl being 
called Willie!” 


C. Westood on the dock and watched 
the ferry come in. While the boat was 








being tied up, the passengers waited to 
come ashore. 


D. The old man loved to doze in the 
hammock that hung in the side porch. 
By pushing occasionally on the porch 
rail, he kept the hammock swinging 
gently back and forth. 


In the paragraph below, certain words have been left out. Read the whole 
paragraph first. Then, in each blank, write one word that fits the context. 


The painted turtle 


She swam past the log where 


slowly and gracefully 


water. 


turtle was already sitting, 








motionless, 
turtle would 


and the two turtles would sit there 





But 


briefly for air, but she never 


the morning sunshine. Usually the 


up on the log, 





its position or something 


until the sun had 





them. 





morning the painted turtle had other business. She 


towards the log. 





WORD PERCEPTION LESSON 10: Using the context to identify words. 


DIRECTIONS: Use paragraphs A-D in the lesson. 


Special Exercise: Have the pupils read their completed paragraphs in small groups and compare the 


versions. Have them decide if the words chosen really do fit the context. 


SS AT TE NS a 
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Read this conversation about Lok and Shan and fill in the missing parts. 


Some children had just read the story “Fire” and were talking about Lok and Shan. 

‘Im certainly glad I didn’t live in those days,” said Janice. “Imagine never 
going shopping for new clothes! I like shopping and I like new things to wear.” 

“Well, I think Lok and Shan got new clothes too,” said Randy. “And getting new 


clothes for them would be exciting and dangerous! This is how it would be done. 

















» 





“Maybe you like their clothes, Randy,” said Bob. “But would you like to be there 


at meal time? Remember they had no fire SO 





” 








“I guess | wouldn't enjoy all of their food, but they had some pretty tasty things. 
Like » 
“Sure. And they lived outdoors, too,” said Jerry. “That's great. I like camping 


out. 


“Yes, you like camping all right,” laughed Carol. “But you like to be comfortable 











too. When you go camping you take 














Do you think Lok and Shan had all those?” 

“Certainly not,” said Janice. “A cold, damp old cave. That’s where they slept. 
They must have shivered from the cold all night!” 

“And I bet they didn’t,” said Jerry. “Those people of long ago were smart. | 


bet they 





» 


“Well, I still think Lok and Shan had a pretty uncomfortable life,” said pas 


“And here are three reasons why. 




















» 








“And I think they had some fun too,” said Jerry. “And here are three reasons why. 


























92 USE AFTER READING ‘‘FIRE.’’ 


DIRECTIONS: Have the pupils complete the page independently. Then have some pupils read their com- 
pleted pages orally. Discuss. 


comb, 1. a narrow, short piece of metal, rubber, plastic, 
etc. with teeth, used to arrange or clean the hair or to 
hold it in place. 2. clean; take out tangles in; arrange 
with a comb. 3. search through. 4. the thick, red, 
fleshy piece on the top of the head of chickens and 
some other fowls. 5. a structure of wax containing 
rows of six-sided cells, made by bees to hold their 
honey and eggs; a honeycomb. 


comet, a bright heavenly body with a starlike centre 
and often with a cloudy tail of light. 


curb, 1. a chain or a strap fastened to a horse’s bit and 
passing under its lower jaw. 2. a check or restraint. 
3. a raised border of concrete or stone along the edge 
of a street, driveway, etc. 


dirge, a funeral song or tune. 


dirigible, a kind of balloon that can be steered; an 
airship. 


discussion, talk; talk about the reasons for and against; 
the act of discussing things. 


dromedary, a swift camel for riding, usually one that 
has only one hump. 


flaxen, 1. made of flax. 2. like flax; pale-yellow. 


flicker!, 1. shine with a wavering, unsteady light. 2. a 
wavering, unsteady light or flame. 3. move lightly and 
quickly in and out, or back and forth. 4. a flickering 
movement. 


flicker2, a bird that is common in eastern North 
America; the golden-winged woodpecker. 


gauge or gage, 1. a standard measure; a measure. 2. an 
instrument for measuring. 3. measure exactly. 4. 
estimate; judge. 5. the distance between the rails of a 
railway track. 


gazelle, a small, graceful kind of antelope with large, 
soft eyes. 


kernel, 1. the softer part inside the hard shell of a nut 
or inside the stone of a fruit. 2. a grain or seed like 
that of wheat or corn. 


koala, a gray, furry animal of Australia that carries its 
young in a pouch. 


ladle, 1. a large, cup-shaped spoon with a long handle, 
used for dipping out liquids. 2. dip out. 





litter, 1. little bits left about in disorder; things 
scattered about. 2. scatter things about; leave odds 
and ends lying around; make untidy. 3. the young 
animals produced at one time. 4. straw, hay, etc. 
used as bedding for animals. 5. a stretcher for carrying 
a sick or wounded person. 6. a framework to be 
carried on men’s shoulders, or by beasts of burden, 
with a couch usually enclosed by curtains. 


muzzle, 1. the nose, mouth, and jaws of a four-footed 
animal. 2. a cover or cage of straps or wires for 
putting over an animal’s head to keep it from biting 
or eating. 3. attach or put on such a covering. 
4. compel to keep silent about something; prevent 
from expressing views. 5. Put a muzzle on some- 
times means to prevent persons, newspapers, etc. 
from expressing free opinions. 6. the open front end 
of a gun, pistol, rifle, etc. 


negligent, 1. showing neglect. 2. careless; indifferent. 


pack, 1. a bundle of things wrapped up or tied together 
for carrying. 2. put together in a bundle, box, bale, 
etc. 3. fill with things; put one’s things into. 4. press 
or crowd closely together. 5. a set; a lot; a number 
together. 6. a number of animals hunting together; a 
number of dogs kept together for hunting. 7. a 
company or troop of Wolf Cubs or Brownies. 8. a 
complete set of playing cards (usually 52). 


page!, 1. one side of a leaf or sheet of paper. 2. a record. 
3. a happening or time considered as part of history. 


page?, 1. a servant, often a boy, who runs errands, 
carries hand luggage, etc. for guests at hotels, etc. 
2. a messenger in the House of Commons, the Senate, 
or the Legislative Assembly. 3. a young man who 
attends a person of rank. 4. in former times, a young 
man preparing to be a knight. 


lump!, rounded out; fat in an attractive way. 
Pp P> y 


plump’, 1. fall or drop heavily or suddenly. 2. a sudden 
plunge; a heavy fall. 3. the sound made by a plunge 
or fall. 4. heavily or suddenly. 


reservoir, 1. a place where water is collected and 
stored for use. 2. anything to hold a liquid. 3. a place 
where anything is collected and stored. 4. a great 


supply. 


WORD PERCEPTION LESSON 87: Using the dictionary to understand word meanings. 
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Write answers to the questions. 


How can you tell that the cub is not as wise in the ways of the forest as his mother? 


k 
2 





How does the old bear show her love for her cub? 























Which of the forest animals do you think would have most difficulty escaping from 
the fire? 


ere eee es eae, 8). 








Why didn’t the birds fly immediately to safety? 





The animals that reached the lake were saved from the fire but they had to face new 
problems. Describe the problems that each of these animals would have. 








the squirrels 





the deer 














the rabbits 

















List three ways that the fire could have started. 


Is 














USE AFTER READING ‘‘FLIGHT FROM FLAMES.’’ 
DIRECTIONS: See pupils’ directions. 


It was a gloomy night, murky with 
fog. Jim shivered as he crouched under 
the street light. The light was so misty 
that people looked like shadows. Jim 
knew he ought to move to get to the 
theatre on time, but he was terrified of 
the fog that turned night into an enemy. 

Then Jim noticed a shadowy figure 
coming toward him. It swayed like a 
huge black cat but it was the hunched 
body of a man. It was shrouded in a 
hooded black robe and was whisper- 
ing, as if chanting a spell. Jim’s blood 
ran cold as the mysterious stranger 


floated by and silently vanished in the 


It was a fine night, sparkling with 
starlight. Jim whistled as he stood under 
the street light. The light shone so 
brightly that people were outlined as 
clearly as in sunshine. Jim knew he 
ought to move to get to the theatre on 
time, but he loved standing in the 
balmy night just watching the happy 
people. 

Then Jim noticed a lively figure com- 
ing toward him. It bounced like a huge 
tubber ball, but it was the chubby 
body of a man. It was decked out in a 
mask and bright red costume, and was 
laughing as if remembering a joke. Jim’s 
heart warmed as the merry-making 


stranger skipped by and vanished into 


night. Jim stood rooted to the spot, 
unable to move. 

It seemed forever before the fog 
thinned and Jim knew he must pull 
himself together. He set out for the 
theatre, miserable over his cowardice. 
He felt so dejected when he arrived 
that he didn’t mind that he had missed 
the first act of the play. 

He was glad when the lights dimmed 
for the second act. He didn’t want to talk 
to anyone. But as the curtain went up, 
he groaned. The mysterious stranger 
was standing upright on the stage and 
glaring coldly at him. 


the night. Jim relaxed against the lamp- 
post, not wanting to move. 

It seemed no time at all before the 
clock chimed nine and Jim knew he 
must run. He set out for the theatre, 
bubbling over with happiness. He felt 
so carefree when he arrived that he 
didn’t mind that he had missed the 
first act of the play. 

He was glad when the lights bright- 
ened for the second intermission. He 
was dying to talk to somebody. But 
as the curtain came down, he was 
speechless. The playful stranger was 
swinging in an upside-down position 
in front of the curtains, and laughing 
uproariously at him. 


WORD PERCEPTION LESSON 18: Vocabulary Development — words that establish mood. 
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ih (a) There was a thin red rim ps (a) The principal held up a red 





over the eastern hills as the mitten, but the kindergarten 
trapper left his cabin. girl who ‘owned it was too 

(b) Ared blot on the snow showed timid to go forward and claim 
where the injured dog had lain. It. 

(c) “Turn left at the red brick (b) The elderly lady stood up 
house,” instructed the police- and addressed the group in a 
man. timid voice. “I don’t like to 

(d) Donald had always boasted complain... , she began. 
that he was the best player on (c) Deer in parks are often quite 
the team, so his face was red tame, but, as a rule, wild 
when little Jerry was awarded deer are too timid to let you 
the trophy. approach. 


3. (a) There was a hum in the classroom as the children exchanged ideas about 
their project. 
(b) The hum of the machines told them the men were already at work. 
(c) “If we find where that hum comes from, we'll find honey,” declared Tom. 


A. What is big? 


A cat is big, if you are a mouse. 




















A is big if you are a giant. 
A mouse is big if you are a 
A is big if you are a 
B. What is blue? 
The sky is blue and is blue, and 
and and 
and 





C. Who is tired? 
The boys are tired after their ball game 
and 
and 
and 
and 





























WORD PERCEPTION LESSON 19: Vocabulary Development. 
DIRECTIONS: Use the top part of the page in the lesson, and the bottom part as an independent exercise. 


Even a skunk knows a Good 
Samaritan when it meets one. That’s 


what Mr. L. Roberts said after he 


encountered a skunk frantically dancing 
a jig around the contents of an over- 





turned garbage can. The Roberts live 
five miles north of town. 

“In the country we often see skunks,” 
Mr. Roberts said, “but they mind their 
own business and so do we. This 
skunk was no run-of-the-mill skunk. 
He had his head stuck like a cork in an 
old pickle jar. 

‘I know very well about Mr. 


Skunk’ s perfume factory. But I couldn't 


let him starve to death in a pickle jar. 


a Good Samaritan 


‘I edged my way around until | 
could grab the jar. I had to work from 
the front so his spraying machinery 
would be pointed away from me. 

“I pulled. He understood. He braced 
his legs and pulled in the opposite 
direction. With a loud pop he became 


uncorked. And with the speed of a 


comet I streaked for the house. 
“T needn't have been so ready to 





judge. His tail did not even begin to 


bristle. He looked at me in a friendly 


way, then turned, and waddled into 
the bush like an old man whose shoes 


are too tight.” 








dancing a jig 








mind their own business 








run-of-the-mill 











perfume factory 








he became uncorked 

















speed of a comet 








streaked for the house 














he waddled into the bush like an old man whose shoes are too tight 
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USE AFTER READING ‘‘JUAN’S LONG-EARED PROBLEM.’’ 97 
DIRECTIONS: Instruct the pupils to read the selection and note the underlined phrases. On the lines below, 
tell them to explain what the underlined words mean. 


Say each of the words below softly to yourself. Write it in syllables. Mark 
the accented syllable. If there is a schwa sound in the unaccented syllable, 
circle the whole syllable. 


, 
custom CU parrot 













































































cozy EONz ay. silent 
absent elbow 
attend | slippers 
relate silly 
obtain obey 
delight velvet 
gravel unite 
salute detour 
kitten bellow 
frozen holly 
tunnel button 
pinto caer eset eee) SConiplete 
explain balloon 
ribbon survive 
sorry silence 
pillow } conceal 
lumber alike 








98 USE AFTER WORD PERCEPTION LESSON 51. 
DIRECTIONS: Check the page orally with the pupils. 


In each box, rewrite each word in syllables. Mark the accented syllable. 
Put the schwa sound above the syllable in which you hear it. Then write 
the numeral beside the definition of the word. The first one has been done 





























for you. ro) 

1. pebble laeiele Goles ———— not doing anything 

2. cackle away; not present 

SyF cidle ———— to walk slowly 

ZA Scr (eee ee |) a small stone 

5. amble ____— the noise a hen makes 

a One eee “smoked meat of apig 

7. stable ___ to frighten suddenly 

SS omg eee es 2 ea place where animalsaremcept 

ec epee ES ede oa five-cent piece 

Pena cme eee heres 8 Fe he. g'small’stone 

Se cc eee ene ee ee ee) to wrinkle or‘crush 

Em ce ee | small rocks and ‘stones 

5. rumple | ee iia lone 

6. single —___ make sounds like a baby 

7. delay ____—_ very small drops of rain, like 
mist 

8. drizzle —__— put off till a later time 








Some words have more than two syllables. How many syllables do you think 
are in these words? Write them in syllables. Mark the syllable you think is 
accented. 





























defender discontented __________ _ baskeetful 

happening delights seein eee} Chipmiinis 

pinto TOC CAC a ewan oleh Law| ovesterday 

musical Bortib lemme eee | elevator 

Pnlerence mess cl astonishment ———__ paragraph 

USE AFTER WORD PERCEPTION LESSON 52. 99 


DIRECTIONS: Read the directions with the pupils. Check the page orally. 
- Special Exercise: Check this exercise with the group. Have each word pronounced orally to determine the 
number of syllables and the accent. 


In the story ‘‘The Beavers that Flooded the Track,’”’ there are many details 
about beavers. Use your readers, find details that belong with each heading 
below, and write the details under each heading. 


A. The beaver’s appearance 

















1 
fy: 
Sy 
4 





B. Howa beaver cuts down a tree 


























a gd ta ot 








C. How a beaver builds a dam 
ip, 

















2 
ok 
4 








D. What a beaver house is like 




















E. How a beaver acts in times of danger 


If 
Ds 
S 























100 USE AFTER READING ‘‘THE BEAVERS THAT FLOODED THE TRACK.”’ 


DIRECTIONS: Be sure the pupils understand that, because this is a story, not an essay, the details are not 
organized. They must be sure to find a// the details that belong with each heading. Remind them, too, that 

they are to use only the details given in the story; they are not to include ones they have learned from other 
sources. . 


Read each sentence. Underline the words in which you see the suffixes 


-able, -ible, or -ment. 


1. The girls were given one dollar in 
payment for their work. 


2. Mary was agreeable and joined in 
any games that were suggested. 


Se the boys said they were willing 
to take their punishment for breaking 
the window. 


4. Bob decided that it wasn’t a bit 
comfortable to sit all afternoon with 
wet feet. 


5. What arrangements have you made 


for the party? 


6. Bill caught cold because he wasn’t 
sensible enough to wear a coat when 
he went skating. 


7. Our teacher said the answer we 
gave was not allowable. 


8. The pavement on the road was 
broken in many places. 


9. Is the appointment of Mr. Jones 
acceptable to all the people? 


10. The puppies are very excitable. 





In the column at the left, write the root words of the words that you under- 
lined above. Then, beside each one, write a sentence using the root word, 
as in the example below. 


Pay! Day the gislts ars tLeir, sasorbe 
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USE AFTER WORD PERCEPTION LESSON 74. 101 


DIRECTIONS: Discuss the directions with the pupils. 





> 





Owls: There are many different kinds of owls in Canada and all of them are hunters. 
They have long, sharp talons and powerful, curved beaks that they use to catch their 
prey. Owls come out at dusk, and swoop silently across the dark sky to pounce on 
any small animal that dares to be careless. Most owls nest in a hollow tree, but the 
owl is a big bird, so it is not always easy for him to hide out of sight in a thick, 
dark forest. 


Gophers: The name “gopher” comes from a French word meaning “to tunnel.” 
Gophers tunnel under the ground and make their homes in burrows. They dig their 
burrows by using their long, sharp claws and strong front teeth. They can be very 
destructive when they dig in the farmers’ fields. They have fur-lined pouches in 
their cheeks in which they carry food home. They eat grass, roots, nuts, and 
vegetables. Although they are little bigger than a rat, they are a big nuisance to the 
farmer. 


Rattlesnakes: Rattlesnakes are the only dangerous snakes in Canada. Some of them 
are only two or three feet long, but others are over five feet. They usually strike 
to kill a small animal for food, but they will defend themselves if disturbed. It is 
wisest to leave them alone. A rattlesnake bite will kill a mouse in three or four 
seconds. It can kill a human being too unless medical treatment is given promptly. 


After reading the paragraphs above, you will probably agree that the boys 
in the story ‘‘The Pet Parade’’ had most unusual pets. Write three reasons 
why (1) an owl, (2) a gopher, and (3) a rattlesnake would be an unusual pet 
to have. 


The boys in the story found that wild animals made fine pets. Write the 
names of three other wild animals that live in your part of Canada that you 
think would make good pets for adventurous boys. Write two reasons for 
choosing each. 

















102 USE AFTER READING ‘‘THE PET PARADE.”’ 


DIRECTIONS: Instruct the pupils to read the page and follow the directions. 


Match each word with its pronunciation by writing the correct numeral 


before each word. 


| ae 


eo 
O 


LO Oe OY NE eee 


gluv 
kolt 
skez 
(ae 
luv 
bid 
kab 
ded 
fas 


kot 


cube ivaeemmet vi fet bide 
skis 2. gras pone Tic 2 hedge 
love 3 Mit! TS elk meat 
colt 4. pok alee eed box 
glove > ae atic eA? 2. grass 
eat 6. glob oN Ie graze 
face 7.  boks ware, eee tray 
caught See tea pie Pe) poke 
deed 9 eer St gore judge 
bid LOT uj See AS globe 


The words in the column at the left, below, are written as the dictionary 
gives them to help you to pronounce them. Say each one softly to yourself. 
Then find the sentence that matches the word. Write the numeral beside the 















































sentence. 

Deeenik?, 5! This is a small, sly animal with a long tail. 
2. we’ zal This is another word for turtle. 

Brae kab. on This is the name of a month. 

Ae tOry tos This is a piece of money. 

5. pu’ pal This is a little house. 

Gumedt tist Another word for this one is “right.” 
eet pral This is a word for someone who goes to school. 
8. moun’ ton This is a very young child. 

Oeeaerelt/ This is a name for someone who paints pictures. 
Omer cht ne This is a fish. 

ieee ba. be This is what a horse does when it runs fast. 
12. sam’ on This is another word for “dishes.” 

eee oa sop This is a game played on ice. 

14. hok’é This is a high hill. 

Poe be esestal This is a very big, fierce animal. 

USE AFTER WORD PERCEPTION LESSON 89. 103 


DIRECTIONS: Tell the pupils to say each word softly to themselves because this helps us to recognize a word 
we know. 


Read the story and fill in the blanks. 


Mrs. Stanton and Mrs. Merriton met at the corner of MainStreet and Hemlock 
Avenue. Mrs. Stanton carried a big bag of groceries. Mrs. Merriton hadn’t started 
her shopping yet. But they both had time to stop and chat. 

“Did you ever hear of anything so ridiculous?” Mrs. Stanton began. 

“Ridiculous? What's ridiculous?” asked Mrs. Merriton. 

“You mean you haven't heard? Everyone's talking about it. You know the family 
next door to me has an elderly gardener. William’s his name. And he’s as slow as 
molasses in January. I don’t know how he ever gets his work done. And then there’s 
Jane. She’s the daughter. And a lively child she is. I’m sure she never stops from 
dawn to dark. Well, last Wednesday, for some unknown reason, Jane decided to 
act like William, and William decided to act like Jane. Do you know Jane moved so 
slowly it took her all day to get dressed!” 

“T can't believe it!” exclaimed Mrs. Merriton. 


“That's just the beginning!” said Mrs. Stanton. “You should have seen William! 


He and 
and 
and 
and 


»” 


























“Isn't that strange,” said Mrs. Merriton. “But do you know, I’ve noticed other 
things behaving just like William and Jane. My budgie has been acting like my 
poodle, and that silly dog has been thinking he’s a budgie. And my neighbor's cat! 
I'm sure it thinks it’s a bird. Young Johnny McIntosh is behaving very peculiarly too. 
It seems to me he thinks he’s a mountain goat. Always climbing on things. And the 
farmer who brings my eggs was telling me that his hen wanted to be a duck.” 

“Really, I can’t understand it!” said Mrs. Stanton. The two ladies shook their 
heads and went on their ways. 


Now write three strange things that each of the following might have done: 


1. the budgie 2. the poodle 3. the cat 4. Johnny 5. the hen 


















































104 USE AFTER READING ‘‘WILLIAM AND JANE.”’ 


DIRECTIONS: The pupils can complete the exercise independently. Have the pupils discuss, in small groups, 
their answers to the last part of the exercise. 


1. Suppose you were going to write an essay about pioneer life in Canada. 
List twelve words you might use that you would not likely use if you were 
writing about life today. 





























2. Write a short paragraph describing what you did yesterday. 















































3. Imagine that a pioneer child is going to read your paragraph. Have you 
used words that tell about modern life that he would not understand? Under- 
line these words in your paragraph. Then suppose the pioneer child asked 
you to explain the words he didn’t understand. Write your explanation of 
each. 
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USE AFTER WORD PERCEPTION LESSON 21. 105 
DIRECTIONS: Discuss the directions with the pupils. Check the page orally. 


The author of the old tale “The Husband Who Was to Mind the House” used 
unusual words and unusual word order. For example, in the story, you read “for 


butter they must have at dinner.” You likely would say “for they must have 
butter at dinner.” 


Below are some phrases written in the way you might say them. In your 
readers, find the way in which the author said each and write the author’s 
words on the lines. 


1. The husband came home. He was very angry and shouted and yelled and made 
a big fuss. 














Oem tbhe pig was knocked unconscious. 

















3. He tied the rope around the cow’s neck. 








4. He had to hurry. 














5. While the husband was busy grinding, — 











6. The wife had not heard a call. 











» Can you think of another way in which to write each of the following 
sentences? 


1. Once on a time there was a man who had a goody who was so cross-grained 


there was no living with her. 




















2. The palace was cold and dreary; no sounds of mirth ever echoed through 


these vast spaces. 























3. The Giant cried, “No man dares to wound me! I will brandish my sword 


and slay thee!” 














106 USE AFTER READING ‘‘THE HUSBAND WHO WAS TO MIND THE HOUSE.’’ 
DIRECTIONS: See pupils’ directions. 


es jun 


The Thinking Machine 


William watched closely while the 
men took the new refrigerator out of 
the crate. 

“I guess you wouldn’t be wanting 
that, would you?” he asked in an off- 
hand way, kicking the discarded box. 

“Help yourself,” said one of the men 
cheerfully. “It’s just an old box.” 

William pushed the big crate into 
the backyard. He sat inside it for 
awhile pondering what he should do 
with it. When he had an inspiration, 





he went into the house for some empty 
wooden spools, old nails, and bits of 
pipe and wire and began fastening 
them to the front and sides of the crate. 
He added an old steering wheel he 
found in the garage and the bell from 
a broken tricycle. He whittled a round 
hole in the front and wedged a flash- 
light securely in place. He added odds 
and ends until there was no room for 
anything else, and then he sat down to 
admire his machine. 

He designed a neat sign that said, 
“Ask the Thinking Machine a Question 
—l¢.” Then he climbed inside, sat 
down on the floor, and waited. 

A few minutes later a very young 
voice called, “I want to ask the machine 
a question.” 

“Drop your penny in at the top,” 
instructed William, “and wait until 
the light comes on.” When the penny 
rattled at his feet, he switched on the 
flashlight. “Now turn the knobs and 
dials and ring the bell to warm up the 
brain.” 











The small voice said, “What color is 
snow?” 

“White,” said William. 

Another penny fell into the machine, 
and a timid voice asked, “What day is 
it?” 

William hunched in the machine 
all morning, answering questions and 
collecting pennies. Now and then he 
peeked out through the small slit near 
the flashlight to look at the congregation. 

“What's my name?” cried a trembling 
voice. 

William peeped through the slit. 
“Mary,” he said. 

There was a sudden disturbance and 
the sound of running feet outside the 
machine. 

“What's going on here?” demanded 
a voice that was anything but small. 

William frowned. It didn’t sound 
like the sort of voice that would ask 
questions the machine could answer! 

“Hey,” cried the voice. “Come and 
see! A thinking machine!” 


William peered through his slit. The 





small boys and girls were standing in a 


huddle observing a half dozen boys 





much bigger than William. 

“Go on,” said one of the boys. “Put 
a penny in. See what the machine 
says!” He thumped the side of the 
machine. 


“Aw, leave it alone,” rejoined another 


voice. “That's nothing but a bunch of 
little kids playing with a box.” 

“It claims right on its sign that it’s a 
thinking machine. Where’s a penny?’ 


WORD PERCEPTION LESSON 11: Using the context to identify words. 
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When the penny fell at his feet, 
William flashed the light and chanted 
his instructions for warming up the 
machine. Then he sat, licking his lips, 
and shivering in suspense. 

“When does the sap run in the maple 
trees in Vermont?” demanded the voice. 

William took a deep breath. He had 
to say something. “When it’s ready,” 
he said. 

There was a roar of laughter. 

“He answered your question,’ teased 
one of the boys. “Go on, try it again.” 

Another penny was dropped. 

“What's my middle name?” the 
voice interrogated. 

“If you don’t know your own middle 
name, you aren't smart enough to ask 
questions.” 


William heard another great guffaw 
of laughter. | 

“Come on,” said one of the boys. 
“This thinking machine is too shrewd 
for you. Let's go.” 

Inside the machine, William relaxed 
against the wooden sides and began 
counting his pennies. 

The thinking machine answered 
questions for two days, but on the third 
day it sat empty in the backyard. 
William couldn’t work up any more 
enthusiasm for answering questions. 
That evening he put the machine out 
for the garbage disposal truck. 

“It seems a shame,” said his mother. 
“It was such a lovely thinking machine.” 

“It’s only a crate,” William said. 


—LORRIE McLAUGHLIN (adapted) 





Prido the Dorse 


All of us have favorite places to be. 
You have a favorite place. I have a 
favorite place, everybody does. 

Well, a boy named Joe that I happen 
to know, his favorite place was a great 
big meadow. The meadow had trees, 
and a little brook, and lots of flowers 


and bugs and birds and, all over the 
meadow, tall, tall grass. 

And one morning, when Joe was 
standing in the meadow, he saw a 
great waving in the tall grass. It rippled 
and it swayed, and right through the 


green grass there came a path flowing 





108 WORD PERCEPTION LESSONS 53 AND 54: Using phonetic and structural analysis to identify words. 


along, just the way the milk runs in a 
little path from the centre of your oat- 
meal out to the edge of the dish. Joe 
stood there and waited. 

He could see that the path was 
coming straight toward him, and as 
it came nearer and nearer, he could 
see that what was making the grass 
ripple and sway was an animal. 

It came nearer, and Joe looked just 
as hard as he could and then he knew. 
“It’s a horse,” he said, and he jumped 
up and down, “it’s a very small horse, 
its a very small horse —” And then 
he stopped jumping up and down, 
because as it came closer it didn't 
look like a very small horse. “It’s 
a very big dog,” said Joe, jumping 
up and down, “it’s a very big dog, 
its a very big——.” And then he 
stopped shouting and stopped jumping 
up and down again, because, when 
he looked again, it looked like a very 
small horse. 

“It's a very small horse,” said Joe, 
“no —— it's a very big dog ——no, 
it's a very, no it’s a——” and finally 
he just stood there and looked and 
didn’t say anything. Because he couldn't 
change his mind as fast as the animal 
kept changing his shape. Horse, dog, 
horse, dog, horse, dog. 

But he was very happy, because 
whatever the animal was, he was com- 
ing straight toward Joe, and if he came 
straight toward Joe, he must have been 
looking for Joe, and if he was looking 
for Joe, then he must have been Joe's 
friend. And it doesn’t matter what kind 
of animal an animal is, if the animal’s 
your friend. 


And then the animal came right up 
to Joe and said, “Hello, Joe, I’ve been 
looking for you.” 

“Hello, animal,” Joe said. “I’m glad 
you were looking for me.” And then, 
because he wasn’t sure, he said, “Hello, 
big dog.” 

“I’m no dog,” said the animal. 

Then Joe knew. “Oh, that’s just a 
joke,” he said. “I know. You’re a very 
small horse.” 

“Iam not,” said the animal. 

“Well,” said Joe, “if you’re not a 
great big dog and you're not a very 
small horse, what are you then?” 

“A dorse, of course,” said the dorse. 

“What's a dorse?” said Joe. 

“I just told you. I’m a dorse,” said 
the dorse, “which, as everybody knows, 
is an animal that looks just like a very 
small horse or a very big dog.” 

“Oh,” said Joe. “Well, what's your 
name, then?” 

“My name is Prido.” 

“Prido?” said Joe. “I never heard 
that name before.” 

“That’s because you never met me 
before. Look, Joe, if I were a dog, 
what would you call me?” 

“Fido, of course.” 

“Right,” said Prido. “And if I were 
a horse, what would you call me?” 

“Prince, of course,” said Joe. 

“Right,” said Prido. “And since I’m 
like a very big dog—Fido—and at the 
same time a very small horse—Prince 
—then of course I’m a dorse and my 
name is Prido.” 

“Of course, dorse,” said Joe. “Look, 
Prido,” said Joe, “if you're a dorse, 
then I can ride on your back, can't I?” 
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“Certainly,” Prido said, “hop right 
on. Now how would you like to go?” 
“Well, when I rode on a horse,” 


said Joe, “I used to trot and canter and 
allop.” 


“Right,” said Prido. “And since I’m 
a dorse, you can tromp or saunter or 
galumph.” 

“I would like to do all three,” said 
Joe, and with that Prido started 
tromping—and then after that Prido 
did some sauntering—and after that, 
Prido did some really wonderful 
galumphing. 

They went all round the meadow, 
and then Joe got off Prido’s back. They 
were both tired, and so they lay on 
their backs in the sun and talked. And 
after a while they weren't tired any 
more, and they both stood up again. 

And Joe said, “Prido, if you're a 
dorse ——” 

“Which I certainly am.” 

“Which you certainly are,” said Joe, 
“then you must not only be able to 
tromp and saunter and galumph like a 
horse, but also bark and wag your tail 
like a dog.” 

“Certainly,” said Prido. “I can bark 
better than any dog.” And he did. “And 


_ I can wag my tail like anything.” And 
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he did. 

“Can you live in a house with a 
boy?” said Joe. 

“Nothing I'd like better.” 

“Look, Prido,” said Joe. “You're com- 
ing home with me, then.” 

“Sure,” said Prido. “That's why | 
was looking for you.” 

“Well, let's go now,” said Joe. “I 
think I could eat something.” 


And they both started walking home 
together. They passed Mr. Hildebrand’s 
house. Mr. Hildebrand was on the 
front porch. 

“Say, Joe,” he said, “where’d you 
ever get such a small horse?” 

“Tt isn’t a horse, Mr. Hildebrand. It’s 
a dorse.” 

“That's what I say. Horse.” 

“Dorse,” said Joe. 

“Horse,” said Mr. Hildebrand. 

“Dorse.” 

“Horse.” 

“Dorse.” 

Prido snorted. “Mr. Dildebrand,” he 
said. 

They walked on. They passed the 
butcher store. 

“Hiya, Joe,” said Mr. Donato. “Look- 
ing for a steak for your dog? What's 
his name—Fido?” 


“Prido,” said Joe. 


“Fido.” 

“Prido.” 

“Fido.” 

Prido barked. “Mr. Ponato,” he said. 
They walked home. 


Joe’s father and mother were sitting 
on the front porch, swinging on the 
swing. 

“This is Prido,” said Joe. 

“Hello, Prido,” said his father. 

“He’s a dorse,” said Joe. 

“Of course he’s a dorse,’ his mother 
said. 

“He’s going to live with us, and 
bark at night and tromp and saunter 
and galumph in the daytime,” said Joe. 

“Of course,” said the dorse. 


And he did. 


— ROBERT PAUL SMITH 


1. If Tony had been looking at Fairchild Street and not at the Alley, describe 


what he might have seen in the windows of these stores: 


Blackmar & Moreley’ S 




















Currier’ s 

















The Pet Shop 














The Bonne Bouche 














2. If you went into The Pet Shop, what would you smell? What would you hear? 




















3. In which place would you see this? 


many children 
a man buying his daughter a birthday present 
a man buying his wife a birthday present 

a newspaper boy having lunch 
the Mayor and his wife having dinner 























& ‘“‘Applesauce Alley”’ got its name because all those apples were spilled there. 
Think of original names for the streets where these things happened: 


1. On this street, all the dogs escaped ane day from the Dog Catchers’ van. 
What a noise! 
2. In this narrow street a truck going one way crashed head-on into a truck 


going the other way. 





3. For a long time a little cottage stood right in the middle of the street. The 
little old lady who lived there would not move, and the cars had to go around 


her house. ___ 








USE AFTER READING ‘‘APPLESAUCE ALLEY.’’ 111 


DIRECTIONS: For exercises 1 and 2, encourage the pupils to use descriptive phrases rather than single 
words; for example, brilliant diamond rings, etc. 


abate (a bat’), 1. make less. 2. become less. 


adjourn (2 jérn’), 1. put off until a later time. 2. stop 
business for a time. 


beacon (bé’kon), 1. a fire or light used as a signal to 
guide or warn. 2. a radio signal for guiding aviators 
through fogs, storms, etc. 3. a tall tower for a signal; 
a watchtower ; a lighthouse. 


briar! or brier (bri’or), a thorny or prickly plant or 
bush, especially the wild rose. 


briar2 or brier (bri’ar), 1. a hard wood much used 
for making smoking pipes. 2. a pipe made of this 
wood. 


cicada (sa kad), a large insect with transparent wings. 


citron (sit’ ran), 1. a pale-yellow fruit resembling a 
lemon but larger, less acid, and with a thicker rind. 
2. the shrub or small tree it grows on. 3. the rind of 
citron cooked in sugar and ready for use in cakes or 
puddings. 

conscious (kon’ shas), 1. knowing; having experience; 
aware. 2. able to feel. 3. known to oneself. 


debris (doa bré’ or da’bré), scattered fragments; ruins; 
rubbish. 


docile (do’sil, dos’ il or dos’al), 1. easily managed; 
obedient. 2. easily taught; willing to learn. 


dolphin (dol’ fan), 1. a small whale that has a snout 
like a beak. 2. a large, edible sea fish that changes 
color when it is taken out of the water. 


famine (fam’on), 1. a lack of food in a place; a time of 
starving. 2. a very great lack of anything. 3. starvation. 


genie (jé’né), a powerful spirit. 


gondola (gon’da la), 1. a long, narrow boat with a 
high peak at each end, used on the canals of Venice. 
2. a freight car that has low sides and no top. 3. a car 
that hangs under a dirigible and holds the motors, 
passengers, etc. 4. a broadcasting booth near the roof 
of a hockey arena. 


junction (jungk’ shan), 1. a joining or being joined. 
2. a place of joining or meeting. 3. a station where 
railway lines meet or cross. 


knead (néd), 1. work over or work up moist flour, clay, 
etc. with the hands into dough or paste. 2. make 
or shape by kneading. 3. work over with the hands as 
if kneading; massage. 


lacquer (lak’ or), 1. a varnish used for coating brass 
and other metals. 2. a natural varnish made from 
the resin of a sumac tree of southeastern Asia. 3. to 
coat with lacquer. 4. wooden articles coated with 
lacquer. 


ogre (0’ gor), in stories, a giant or monster that was 
supposed to eat people. 


plover (pluv’sr), a shore bird having a short tail, long, 
pointed wings, and a longish beak. 


recipe (res’ 9 pé), 1. a set of directions for preparing 
something to eat. 2. a set of directions for preparing 
anything. 

repel (ri pel’), 1. force back; drive back; drive away. 
2. be displeasing to; cause dislike in. 3. force apart or 
away by some inherent force. 


submerge (sab mérj’), 1. put under water. 2. cover 
with water. 3. go below the surface of the water. 


tapir (ta’por), a large piglike animal of tropical 
America that has a flexible snout. 
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Basilisk Wins a Race 


Basilisks are brown-and-green lizards 
found in Mexico and Central America on 
the banks of rivers and streams. The ‘male 
basilisk has a reddish crest on his head, back, 
and the base of his tail. 


One sunny morning the King of the 
Woods called to all the animals that 
could run. “I want to see which of 
you can win a race to the great tree 
that stands at one side of the road,” 
he said. “There is a large stone there 
and the one who sits on it first will 
win a prize.” 

There was much murmuring among 
the animals. Finally Fox spoke up. 
“Sefior, how can any of us possibly 
win the race if Deer runs in it? He 
goes like the wind.” 

But then young Basilisk slipped down 
from a tree and asked, “What prize 
are you offering, Sefior?” 

“The winner shall have a beautiful 
sombrero for his head,” replied the 
King. 

The other animals laughed at Basilisk. 
“You could never win against Deer,” 
they said. “Why should you try?” 

“You may be afraid of Deer, but I 
am not,” Basilisk replied. “I am little, 
but I shall be worthy of a sombrero.” 

The King then said, “Come, Deer 


and Basilisk. We shall begin the race.” 

“I ask just one thing,” Basilisk spoke 
up. “When we start off, please make 
every animal shut his eyes.” 

“Very well,” said the King. “Anyone 
who does not close his eyes when I 
say three will be punished.” He began 
to count, and the race began. 

When the animals opened their eyes 
after the race had started, there was 
only a cloud of dust on the road. 
Even the King had vanished, having 
used his magic powers to go ahead of 
all the others. 

When Deer arrived at the great 
tree, the King was already there. Just 
as Deer started to sit down on the 
stone, he heard Basilisk’s voice. “Look 
out! You will crush me! I got here 
before you did!” 


Deer turned to look at the stone. 


“How did Basilisk do it? How could — 


he have beaten me?” he wondered. 

The other animals now arrived, and 
they saw Basilisk sitting on the stone. 
The King said to Basilisk, “You are a 
smart fellow. Here is your prize, a 
beautiful sombrero for your head.” 

Only the King knew Basilisk had 
been able to seat himself on the stone 
before Deer because he had arrived at 
the place on Deer’s tail. 


Read each of the following sentences. If the sentence tells about ‘‘Basilisk 
Wins a Race,”’ write the letter ‘‘B’’ after it. If it tells about ‘‘The Terrrrible 


Tigerrr,”’ 


write the letter ‘‘T’’ after it. Sometimes you will write both a 


“B”’ and a “‘T.”’ If it tells about neither story, write a ‘‘C.”’ 





1. It is a make-believe story. 


yy. This really happened a very long time ago. 


USE AFTER ‘‘THE TERRRRIBLE TIGERRR.’’ 





DIRECTIONS: See pupils’ directions. When the exercise has been completed, discuss the answers orally. 
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A person in the story has magic powers. 





4. I know it is a make-believe story because the animals talk to each other. 





5. The story can’t be true because, in it, the animals in the woods like to wear 


clothes. 





All the animals but one can talk to people. 





Someone helps an animal solve a problem. 








The animals decided to compete for a prize. 


Oe ae 


All the other animals were tricked by one clever one. 


10. One animal was tricked by all the others. 


Write the titles of the two stories. Under each title write three reasons for 
thinking that the story is make-believe. Then write a short true paragraph 
about a tiger or a deer or a basilisk. 

































































Pillerponk 


“Pillerponk, pillerponk, pillerponk,” 
sang David as he walked through the 
darkening woods. He was going to the 
Winter Pond to look for pillerponks. 
His brother John had told him about 
them, and where and when to find 
them. 

“They're black, with spikes all along 
their backs,” said John. “They live in 
the willow trees around the edge of the 
pond. You can find them there now in 
the springtime.” 

So David sang softly as he walked 
along the path that led to the Winter 
Pond. 

It was dark and quiet. The sun was 
hidden by the low branches of the tall 
fir trees, and the path between the 
bushes was narrow. There was no sound 
now except the rustling and twittering 
of little birds. David walked on, and 
suddenly, in front of him, there was 
the Winter Pond, green and still under 
the willow trees. 

Pushing through the thin saplings, he 
came to the edge of the water. A small 
frog jumped — kerplunk — into the 
pond. 

David stood quietly and looked 
around, but he could not see a piller- 
ponk anywhere. 

“Where are you?” asked David. No 
one answered him. 

“It’s getting much darker,” David 
continued. “If you don’t come soon, 
I'll have to go home.” He looked back 
at the forest and could not see the path. 
“But I’m not sure that I know the way.” 
No one came to help him. 


"I will be very quiet, then maybe 
you will come,” said David. 

He sat down on the grassy bank by 
the edge of the water, and because he 
was tired, and a little afraid, he closed 
his eyes to keep in the tears. The 
shadows grew longer and darker, and 
on the branches above his head, the 
pillerponks appeared, black, shiny, 
and full of spikes, with many legs 
and little black feet. They watched 


silently with beady eyes until he fell. 


asleep. 

“Wake up, wake up, wake up!” said 
a deep voice, but David, sitting by the 
edge of the water, kept his eyes tightly 
closed. 

“You came here to find me,’ the 
voice above his head continued, “and 
now I am here and you will not look 
at me. 

David shut his eyes more tightly. 
“You sound so big,” he whispered. ‘I 
thought you would be little.” 

“If you would look at me, you would 
see that I am not very big. | sound big 
because you are afraid of me.” 

David opened his eyes. 

On the branch of the willow above 
his head, shiny black all over, with 
spikes along his back, and beady eyes, 
was a caterpillar. He was about two 
inches long and stood on little black 
feet. 

“There,” said the caterpillar, “am I 
too big?” 

“You are just the size I expected,” 
said David, smiling. 

sip GRODE 


WORD PERCEPTION LESSONS 55 AND 56: Using phonetic and structural analysis. 
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If you have ever been to the ocean and stood on the shore, you will have seen 
the tide. Sometimes the water from the ocean flows toward the shore and covers 
the beach and even the rocks. Then the water flows back into the sea, and the 


beach is bare again. 


This fall and rise of the ocean twice a day is called the tide, and it puzzled 
men for hundreds of years. We now know that the tide is caused by the pull of 
the moon as it goes around the earth. It also is affected by the pull of the sun as 


the earth goes around the sun. 


In olden times, before people knew what caused the tides, they invented stories 


about them. Here is a myth about the way tides began. This myth is told by the 


Tsimshian Indians of British Columbia. 


Long, long ago the Indians who 
lived beside the sea were very hungry. 
All the fish seemed to have disappeared. 

“There are plenty of fish at the 
bottom of the sea,’ the Indians said. 
“But when a man dives down there, 
we never find him again.” 

The Wise Giant saw how hungry 
the people were. He told them he would 
visit The-Woman-Who-Holds-the-Tide- 
Rope and ask her for help. 

He went along the coast until he 
came upon The-Woman-Who-Holds- 
the-Tide-Rope. 

“Why do you hold the rope so 
tightly?” he asked. “Loosen the rope 
and the water will flow away.” 

“Why should I do that?” asked The 
Woman in a cross voice. “I like sitting 
here in the sun.” 

“Because the people are starving,” 
the Wise Giant said. “If you loosen 
the tide rope, the sea will flow away 
and the fish at the bottom of the sea 
will be on the sand. Then the people 
can get them for food.” 

But The-Woman-Who- Holds- the - 
Tide-Rope refused. 


116 USE AFTER READING ‘‘WHY THE SEA IS SALT.’’ 


The Wise Giant became very angry 
and kicked the rock on which The 
Woman was sitting. Then he threw 
sand in her eyes until she toppled over 
and the rope fell out of her hands. 

She screamed at the Wise Giant but 
she could not see to pick up the rope, 
and the sea began to shrink away 
from the shore. 

When the starving Indians saw this, 
they ran down to the shore. They 
filled their baskets with crabs and 
clams, and they ate a mighty feast. 

Now the Wise Giant knew that the 
tide rope belonged to The Woman until 
the end of time. So he had to think of 
a way to trick her. 

“I will stop throwing sand in your 
eyes if you make a promise,” he said. 

“Anything, anything to get this 
stinging sand out of my eyes,” she 
shouted. 

“You must promise to loosen the 
tide rope twice a day so that the 
people can gather clams and crabs. 
Then they will not starve.” 

“No, no,’ shouted The Woman. “That 


will be too much work. I will also have 





DIRECTIONS: Read the introductory paragraphs with the pupils. Be certain that they have a good idea of 
tides before having them read the myth and answer the questions. 


to tighten it twice a day to bring the fresh supply of fish twice a day.” 


sea back to the shore.” The Woman had to agree. 
“Exactly,” said the Wise Giant, “and And that is how it came to be that the 
that will make sure that there is a tide comes in and goes out twice a day. 


Answer these questions: 


1. Write a title that gives the main idea of the story. Begin your title with the 
word WHY. 


2. Underline a sentence in the story that states the main idea. 





3. What was the purpose of the tide rope? 














4. Why did the Wise Giant ask The Woman to loosen the tide rope? —___ 











5. Why did The Woman not want to loosen the tide rope every day? 2 aeaaame 











Whose explanation of the tides, the scientists’ or the Indians’, do you like 
best? 


Why? 
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Long ago a beautiful princess lived 
in a wonderful far-away land. She had 
long flaxen hair that was soft and silky. 





Now, the princess was the owner 
of the largest orchards in the world. 
Naturally she was interested in the 
weather because if there were cloud- 
less, sunshiny days, the harvest would 
be plentiful. Then the fruit would 
ripen and sweeten on the branches and 
be the juiciest and firmest in the 
land. Then none of her people would 
be unhappy, for there would be food 
for all. 

One day the princess had to go 
suddenly to visit her sister in the next 
country. She was gone for many weeks. 


She had left her trusty keeper of the 
storerooms in charge of supplies. How- 
ever, he disobeyed the princess and 
would not unlock the doors for the 
people. Soon the fruit would be spoiled, 
so the people became impatient and 
unfriendly. 

“You are selfish and foolish,” said an 
old man, “you won't even give us a 
mouthful of food. You are very unwise. 
The princess will certainly punish you 
if you don’t discontinue this awful 
behavior.” 

And he was not incorrect! When the 
princess returned, she dismissed the 
keeper, unlocked the storeroom, and 
gave the fruit to the people. 


Write the root words of the underlined words. | 






























































® What do the prefixes or suffixes make the following words mean? 


cloudless 











beautiful 





disobeyed 





suddenly 





impatient 











discontinue 
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DIRECTIONS: Discuss the completed page. 





In ‘‘The Magic Duck’’ there are many characters. Read each sentence 
below, and on the line write the name of the character described. 





One character was very, very clever. 


One was both greedy and rich. 





One was young and beautiful. 





One’ s job was to ride on the back of the coach. 





One was able to give good advice. 





One insulted Ben. 








One’ s job was to drive the horses. 


One made a serious mistake about his neighbor. 





One was the oldest in his family. 





One was a poor widow. 
One shared his hobby with a neighbor. 


One seemed clever, but wasn’t really. 














& What advice would Ben and Carrie have given if 


1. they had met a man whose car was in the ditch, and he had said, “I can’t 


move it an inch. The harder I step on the gas, the harder the wheels spin. 
It looks like I'll be here all night”? 














2. they had met a woman who was trying to catch her kitten and she had said, 
“He likes milk better than anything — and I’ve just put out a dish for him 
in the kitchen. But I can’t get my hands on him”? 




















USE AFTER READING ‘‘THE MAGIC DUCK.’’ 119 
DIRECTIONS: See pupils’ directions. 


1. Who was the hero of the story? 
(a) Job (b) Job’s uncle (c) the boy who told the story 


2. The circus parade took place 
(a) before the show. 
(b) when the circus animals were taken back to the railroad station. 
(c) right after the performance in the tent. 


3. The boys took fishing poles when they went to look for Martha 
a) because they didn’t want anyone to ask what they were doing. 
yi af Me g 
b) because they hoped to get some fish to take home. 
y Hop g 
(c) because they thought a fishing pole would look to Martha like the stick 


her trainer used to guide her. 


4. Why did Job tell about Martha? 
(a) He was tired of looking after her. 


(b) He wanted someone to share his secret. 
(c) He was afraid his aunt would find out about her. 


5. Martha was a difficult pet. Find three reasons for this. 
(a) She was temperamental and wouldn’t always play. 
(b) She liked company and would trumpet if left alone. 
(c) It was very difficult to get to her hiding place at Brickie’s Bridge. 
(d) She was too rough for the boys to manage. 
(e) She ate a great deal. 


6. What was the reward for finding Martha? 


(a) $1000 (b) $500 (c) The story doesn’t say. 

7. What was not part of Martha’s diet in the forest? ‘ 
(a) hay (b) peanuts (c) oats (d) grass 
(e) apples (f) cabbage (g) carrots (h) leaves 


8. Why were the boys jealous of Job? 
(a) because he found Martha. 
(b) because he got free tickets to the circus. 
(c) because he went to live with his uncle. 


120 USE AFTER LISTENING LESSON 79. 
DIRECTIONS: Tell the pupils to think about the story ‘‘The Runaway Elephant at Brickie’s Bridge.”’ Instruct 
them to listen and follow in their books as you read both questions and answers. Then have them underline 
the right answers. 


~~ —— 


Sitting thoughtfully before his log fireplace, the trapper rocked in easy rhythm, 
dreamily watching the strange and delicate patterns of pipe smoke curling toward 
the ceiling. Beside him, at a rough table, his wife was mending the torn shoulder 
of an old parka. 

And then came the knocking at the door. 

The tapping was quiet and polite enough, but the suddenness of its coming 
startled the mongrel dog into a frenzy of yapping. And the trapper, who was not 
easily surprised, stopped rocking his chair so abruptly that the ancient magazine, 
lying there in his lap, skittered off onto the floor. Commanding the dog to be 
quiet, he lowered his head, pushed his glasses down to the very end of his nose, 
and peered up at his wife over the shiny steel rims. His eyes were all crinkled 
up at the corners with alarm and wonderment. 


Read the paragraphs and answer the questions. 


1. What disturbed the man? 





2. What work did the man do? 





3. List the items of furniture, clothing, and other possessions that you know are 


in the room. 














4. What three things had the man been doing when the knock came at the door? 











5. What had he been doing earlier? 








6. What actions show that the man was surprised? 

















7. What words tell that he is surprised? 





8. How do you know that the dog was excited? 














WORD PERCEPTION LESSON 57: Using phonetic and structural analysis. 
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Ahcoup the ghost fox was very real to the Indians. He was larger than a dog 
and smaller than a wolf. His coat was gray and silky and thick and long — fluffy 
when the wind ruffled it the wrong way and sleek like a seal when wet. Ahcoup’s 
eyes were black and sparkling, and his thick brush of tail was almost as long as 
his body. His sharp bark had a silvery sound like a little bell. When he laughed, 
he crinkled his little black muzzle away from his sharp, white teeth. And he would 
look around and laugh as he ran ahead of the Indians. 

.. . No one ever found any tracks left by Ahcoup. Not even when the snow 
was deep on the ground and the tiniest mouse left a fluff of footprints. Not even 
when the mud was thick and oozy in the swamps and the smooth snake left a 
slither along the ground. Not upon the damp, shiny sand of the seashore, where 
the minute crab left shuttle-marks. Not even in the ashes of a dead forest where 
their terrible enemy, fire, left blackened tree trunks pointing to the sky, and all 
the wild creatures screamed and cried and ran panic-stricken to avoid the leaping 
flames and searing heat. 


A. Match the words and phrases in the two columns. 


1. a wet seal Bah ae a silvery sound 

2. a smooth snake pes 202.) ashes and blackened tree trunks 
3. a minute crab RY SES 2X: a sleek coat 

4. a dead forest ea es panic-stricken animals 

5. a little bell ape Wee a fluff of footprints in the snow 
6. Ahcoup’s tail pues Gilly shuttle-marks 

7. leaping flames oy Gee wet, shiny sand 

8. the tiniest mouse eae see stes a slither along the ground 

9. seashore Berea S's as long as his body 


B. Answer ‘“‘Yes’’ or ‘‘No.’’ 


Mud could ooze between your bare toes. 
Ahcoup’s fur was always thick and fluffy. 
A sharp bark can sound silvery. 

Ahcoup’s tail brushed against his body. 

A snail leaves a smooth slither on a sidewalk. 
Fire helps a forest to grow. 











A searing heat would scorch and burn you. 
If you are very frightened, you are panic-stricken. 
The animals were terrified of the fire. 


eee oe NS 
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What might have happened 





1 aerit Henry hadn't gone into the drug store to buy an ice-cream cone? 














2. if Henry had taken Ribs home without asking Mother? 


























3. if Henry had already had a dog? 


























4. if Henry and Ribs had got locked in the telephone booth? 














5. if Henry had put Ribs in a box where he had enough room? 

















6. if the drugstore clerk hadn’t given him paper and string? 

















7. if the bus driver had called the police? 
































8. if Ribs had jumped out the bus window? 
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DIRECTIONS: The pupils are to write a sentence predicting what might have happened had events in the 
story been different. 


Reread ‘‘The Pied Piper of Hamelin’’ and complete the following exercises: 


1. Think about Hamelin before the Pied Piper arrived. Imagine you are walking 
along one of its streets. Write three words to describe sounds you might hear. 














Write three words to describe how you might feel. 











Write three remarks you might have heard people make. 




















2. Now pretend you are there as the rats rush down the street to follow the 
Pied Piper. Write three words to describe the sounds you would hear. 











Write three remarks you might have heard the people make. 











3. Now pretend you are there as the children follow the Pied Piper. Write 
three words that tell how the children felt. 











Write three remarks you might have heard the children make. 











Write three things the parents might have said. 











e In your notebooks write a conversation that might have taken place between 
the mayor and the parents of one of the children who disappeared. 





124 USE AFTER READING ‘‘THE PIED PIPER OF HAMELIN.”’ 
DIRECTIONS: Have the pupils discuss, in small groups, their answers. 


Try to imagine what it would be like to spend a day in Wonderland. Then 
finish the story below. 


In a land where rabbits wear waistcoats and carry watches, you might expect 


to see ducks that 




















and frogs that 





And since people can close up like telescopes in this land of make-believe, you 


might expect to see elephants that are 





and robins that are 














But just imagine what would happen if the lions and zebras and an ugly old 
hippopotamus and someone’s little pet puppy all found some of the cake marked 
“EAT ME.” Oh, dear! It would really be something to see! There would be 














The most interesting thing in all the land might be the Duchess’s party. Just 
think! The white rabbit all dressed up carrying his white gloves and his fan 


would be there and 








would be there, and 








would be there. 
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USE AFTER READING ‘‘ALICE IN WONDERLAND.’’ 125 
DIRECTIONS: Have the pupils read orally their completed stories. 
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l 


much 
where 
says 
said 
always 
been 
seems 
every 
used 
church 
lunch 
asleep 
street 


7 


earlier 
carried 
myself 
laid 
ourselves 
early 
busy 
hurried 
paid 
played 
roofs 
business 


13 
hound 
angry 
hour 
summer 
somewhere 
stockings 
through 
though 
thing 
thought 
Thursday 
thirsty 


thousand 


2 


wheat 
stretch 
scratch 
swept 
earth 
shrink 
while 
cross 
nothing 
sure 
sugar 
ache 
whole 


8 


hothouse 
ice cream 
oilcloth 
sidewalk 
toothache 
loose 

lost 

grew 
maybe 
hairbrush 
lose 

all ready 
already 


14 


both 

bother 
brother 
rather 
grandfather 
grandma 
answer 
unanswered 


beautiful 


garage 
garden 


tired 


tongue 


My Spelling Lists 


5 


sheep 
shoes 
windows 
making 
dried 
crossed 
watches 
tried 
clothes 
getting 
skies 


dishes 


9 


February 
library 
chimney 
family 
dandelion 
minute 

any thing 
everything 
something 
nothing 
somebody 
sometimes 
everybody 
anybody 
nobody 


15 


disagree 
disappear 
disappoint 
untie 
unload 


unwrap 
unfinished 
unkind 
unpainted 
discolored 
disgraceful 
dishonest 
distrust 


4 
side 


ate 
alone 
kite 
even 
kitten 
along 
began 
moving 
drummer 
robin 
rope 
together 


10 


drawer 
floor 
store 
blood 
stood 
stool 
hurry 
herself 
heard 
calendar 
apartment 
lovely 


world 
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chocolate 
slippery 
hundred 
rooster 
interest 
uninteresting 
suddenly 
remember 
whispering 
separate 
hospital 
towel 
barrel 


5) 
field 
Tuesday 
tear 
fairly 
fruit 
goat 
across 
cried 
hear 
board 
again 
friend 


instead 


ll 
gingerbread 


wagon 
orange 
concert 
since 
accident 
piece 
place 
nice 
danger 
guest 
picture 
circus 


15 


company 
ticket 
pencil 
second 
August 
bargain 
another 
around 


afraid 
paper 
crayon 
evenly 
cruel 





6 


loud 
ground 
mouth 
noise 
flower 
oil 
people 
build 
heard 
lion 
country 
choir 
soup 


V2 


weak 
squirm 
question mark 
quarter 
quit 

once 

quiet 

quite 
queer 
squirrel 
square 
quarrel 
earthquake 
chews 
choose 


18 


uncle 
unclean 
promise 
pretend 
return 
restless 
believe 
lovely 
yesterday 
woman 
wolves 
picnic 
paste 





1g 


stomach 
machine 
ocean 
offer 
anxious 
special 
station 
owner 
really 
enough 
stuff 
collar 
cellar 


24 
awful 


noiseless 
wonderful 
friendless 
bowlful 
mouthful 
ready 
built 
answer 
business 
dangerous 
careful 
peaceful 


Zo 


raise 

prize 

freeze 

knees 
measles 
grease 
Christmas boxes 
Boxing Day 
sees 

seas 

expect 
puzzle 

lazy 

daisy 


20 


butter 
dinner 
hammer 
bullet 
ladder 
borrow 
lonely 
herd 


many 


scissors 
rubber 
slippers 


baggage 


25 


shorten 
hidden 
raincoat 
clothes pin 
hard-boiled 
old-fashioned 
ready-made 
fish-hook 
wooden 
wouldn't 
walnut 


doughnut 


30 


breath 
breathe 
breathless 
height 
length 
width 
hottest 
reddest 
thinnest 
worst 
nursed 
danced 


rinsed 


ay 


knock 
knife 

sign 
Christmas 
island 
handsome 
often 
climbed 
knew 
Wednesday 
wrist 

half 


wrinkle 


26 


ankle 

angel 

bottle 
handlebars 
trouble 
comfortable 
real 

smile 

howl 

Aunt Mabel 
marble 
castle 
whistle 


Sy 


fought 
knelt 
slept 
geese 
knives 
caught 
bent 
meant 
frozen 
dozen 
poisonous 
certain 


a2 


Yours truly, 
year 
yellow 
million 
soldier 
junior 
yourself 
yesterday 
eyes 
money 
monkey 
easy 
Easter 


27 


potatoes 
eleven 
electric 
important 
remove 
elevator 
afraid 
explain 
excited 
belong 
arithmetic 
suppose 
surprise 


32 
lain 
grocery 
eaten 
grown 
loaves 
cliffs 
making 
clipping 
butcher 
collar 
o'clock 
heavy 


several 





23 


whether 
pumpkin 
elephant 
although 
pitcher 
picture 
shove 
stove 
move 
among 
none 
meant 
mention 


28 


ghost 
cough 
bough 
allow 
straight 
laugh 
brought 
though 
through 
enough 
although 
weigh 


icing 


33 


unnoticed 
amount 
visitor 
southern 
downpour 
cheesecloth 
Thanksgiving 
happening 
ripening 
wrong 
correct 
direction 
permission 


127 


128 


34 
they’ re 


we ve 
where’ s 
wouldn't 
who'll 
he’d 
wringer 
drying 
ironing 
size 
sighs 
lies 

eyes 
buys 


rise 


39 
which 


whether 
whooping cough 
whole 
while 
whisper 
coming 
been 
robin 
ribbon 
women 
diamond 
welcome 
knuckles 
knot 


44 


worse 
anxious 
tongue 
tomatoes 
pianos 
because 
used 
mistake 
headache 
spoil 
poison 
collect 
raise 
quiet 


hu ge 


3: 


post ditice 
bought 
ddress 
envelope 
separate 
blanket 
dressed 
guest 
guessed 
champion 
except 
accept 


chalk 








40 


rotten 
button 
raisin 
curtain 
pigeon 
organ 
having 
heard 
meant 
built 
bought 
minute 
neighbor 
honor 
hour 

















| 














45 


squirrel 
barrel 


piece 
hustle 
tussle 
buy 

nickel 
pencil 
people 
castle 
towel 
travel 
parcel 
shovel 


Christmas carol 


amongst 
brakes 
sorry 
sorrowtully 
wealthy 
judge 
coming 
having 
Wednesday 
Canada 
Canadian 
banana 


pavement 


4l 


coward 
shepherd 
orchard 
bluebird 
custard 
blistered 
making 
often 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
February 
bandage 
salve 
bruise 
medicine 


46 


measure 
sum 
problem 
question 
exercise 
equal 
read 
sure 
sugar 
answer 
some 
noise 
chocolate 
choice 
juice 








































happiness 
redness 
reddish 
ugliness 
plentiful 
thoughtlessness 
business 
wonderful 
selfish 

English N 
polish 

Polish 

radish 





42 


poet 
poem 
poetry 
author 
verse 
‘title 
very 
circle 
fixed 
friend 
instead 
half-past 
crowd 
proud 
plowed 




























































38 


clothes 
prints 
prince 
melon 
gallon 
salmon 
writing 
much 
somewhere 
doesn't 
says 
honey 
hungry 
hundred 


wondered 


43 
impatient 
impossible 
impolite 
uncertain 
disappointed 
scissors 
forty 
believe 
separate 
since 
choir 
improve 
imagine 
imitate 


slippery 
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PAGES THAT ACCOMPANY OR FOLLOW 
LESSONS IN WORD PERCEPTION: 


Using the Context to Identify Words: pages 1, 2, 
10715; 29, 34, 50,70) 75, 91, 107-108 


Vocabulary Development: pages -24-25, 37, 38, 63, 
95, 96, 105 Tienes pe 


Phonetic Analysis (consonants, consonant com- 
binations, vowels, vowel combinations, syllabica- 
tion, accent and its effect on vowel sound): pages 
AmB een 22) 27 woe, 454.7, Sil, 53) 71,73, 76, 78, 
907938799 


Structural Analysis (root words, inflectional end- 
ings, suffixes -y, -/y, -er, -less, -ful, -ish, -ness, 
-en, -ment, -able, -ible ; prefixes un-, dis-, com- 
pound words, contractions): pages 19, 41, 60, 66, 
68, 80, 83,101,118 


Using the Dictionary (alphabetizing, entry words, 
guide words, choosing the correct meaning, word 
pronunciations) : pages 30, 35, 57, 58, 64, 86, 87, 93, 
UO V2 


Checking the Use of Context and Phonetic and 
Structural Analysis to Decipher Unknown Words: 
pages 108-109-110, 115, 121, 122 


PAGES THAT ACCOMPANY LESSONS IN 
LISTENING: pages 9, 40, 56, 85, 120 





RECOMMENDED FOR USE 
IN ALBERTA SCHOOLS 


EEWEL 5 


PAGES RELATED TO THE READER SELECTIONS: 


Pages to be used prior to the reading of a reader 
selection (establishing background) : pages 5-6, 17, 
43, 48, 54, 61-62, 72, 81, 88 


EXERCISES THAT FOLLOW THE READING OF 
READER SELECTIONS (INTERPRETATION): 


Understanding the Main Idea: pages 7-8, 14, 33, 
116-117 


Noting Details : pages 36, 52, 84,104,119 


Understanding Sentence Meaning: pages 11, 13, 20, 
97,106 


Recognizing Relationships 

— cause-effect: pages 49, 102,123 

— analogous: pages 44, 46, 82 
Forming Sensory Impressions: pages 39, 74, 124 
Sensing Emotional Reactions: pages 3, 23, 77,79 
Inferring: pages 28, 55, 65, 67, 94,111,125 
Making Judgments: page 18 
Drawing Conclusions: pages 26, 31, 42, 69, 92 
Distinguishing Fact and Fancy: pages 113-114 
Outlining: pages 59, 89, 100 


Special Exercises (for an explanation of the purpose 
of the Special Exercises, see the Introduction to The 
Teacher’s Source Book, Level 5): pages 18, 19, 21, 
Dey, PAS). Pte, Sil, Gis), S15), GIS) cele alley walyy, Usyil ais), 16)0), (eley (Cals). 
WM Tey Wey Tile TES). tek, fee2 eke oye, hin SPU soley Oe. HlOKey 
tA id Sella de4. 


Spelling Lists: pages 126, 127,128 
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